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ABSTRACT 

. A idteratur e review ot cooperative vocational 
education programs at the secondary and postseccndary levels is 
presented in this information analysis paper. Two different 
approaches to Cooperative education are- identified: (1) t-he capstone 
approach, in which the student receives one cr more years of 
in-school vocational training prior to the cooperative experience in 
specialty areas, and (2) the diversified /occupations approach, in 
which much-'of the vocational train ing is done on the job, with little 
or no formal in-school instruction prior to coop^ative experience. 
Other topics discussed include the following: world of work and 
career decision making; cooperative education and the sgeci^al needs 
student; cooperative education in higher education ;' adult education 
(cooperative distributive . education for ^disadvantaged young adults, 
preretirement programs); cost-benefits'; and concerns and problems of 
cooperative education. Summaries suggest that (1) instructional , modes 
will vary according to expected objective, (2) . the. world cf work' 
involvement ^-provides. a sound base for aiding students 4n making 
realistic career decisions, (3) coc4)erative vocational education 
coordinators should have adequate skills and knowledges , in dealing, 
with special .needs people to insure maximum success, (U) cooperative/ 
program^ in adult education will be emerging k^t a greater rate as the 
lifelong learning concept is accepted ty .more adults, and '(5) the 
beneJ^its of cooperative;, education outweigh its cost. (TA) 
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FOREWORD 

The Educational Resources Information Center .on Career Education 
(ERIC/CE) is one o¥ sixteen clearinghouses in a nationwide infor- 
mation system that is funded by the National Institute or Education. 
The scope of for ERIC/CE ificlude^ the fields of adult-continuing, 

career, and vocational-technical education. One of the functions of 
the Clearinghouse is' to interpret the literature that is related to ^ 
each of these f fields. This papex should be oft particular interest 
to vocational education teachers, administrators, and .counselors. 

The profession is indebted to Frederick G. Welch for his scholarship 
in the preparation of this paper. Rpcoghition is also due ^Carl Lamar, 
TjinveTSTty^-©£-Ji^^ and Lorraine Furta^o, The Center for Vocational 

Education, The Ohio'"'Stanre"'iJnive^i^^ their critical review of 

the manuscript prior to its , final revi&iorPina'^^licat^ — }^es4-ey ^ 
Budke, Vocational-Technical Specialist at the^ ERI^Clearinghouse on 
Career Education, supervised- the publication' s 'develo^meni-^, Madelon / 
Plaisted and Jo-Ann Cherry coordinated the pro'duction^of "the paper 
for publication. <r 

Robert E. Taylor ' 
• ^ ' • Executive Director y 

The Center for VocationaT Education 




ABSTRACT 



A literature review ^df cooperative vocational education programs 
at the secondary and ^postsecor^dary levels is presented in this 
'information analysis paper. Two different approaches to cooperative 
education are identified: (.1)' the capstone approach, in which the 
student receives one or more years of insqhool vocational training 
4)rior to- the cooperative experience in speciaj^lty areas, and j^) the 
diversified occupations approach, in which much of the vocational 
training is done on the job, with little or no formal inschool in- 
struction prior to cooperative experience. Other topics discussed 
include the following: world of work knd career decision making; 
cooperative education .and the special needs student (handicapped/ 
dropouts ,f acaclemical^ly cjis^advantaged, gifted, adult, ^nd rural 
special needs) ; cooperative education in higher education (teacher , 
fraining, postsecondary trends); adult .education (cooperative - 
distributive education for disadvantaged young adults, preretire- 
ment programs); cost-benefits; and concerns and problems of coop- - 
erative education, Summaries suggest that (1) instructional niodes 
will vary according to expected objective^ (2) the world of work 
involvement provides a soui^d base for aiding students in making 
realistic career decisions,' (3) cooperative vocational education 
coordinators should have adequate skills and knowledges in dealing 
with special needs people to insure maximum success, (4) cooperative 
'programs in adult education will be emerging at a greater rate as 
-the lifelong leanjing concept is accepted by more adults, and 
(5) the benefits of cooperative education outweigh its cost. (TA) 

^ DESC: :*Vocational Education*; *Cooperative Education; Educational ' 
Strategies; Distributive Education; *Work Experience Programs; 
Special Education; *Stude^t •Placeinent ; Job Placement; Secondary ^ 

^ Education; Disadvantaged Youth; Post Secondary Education; Work; 

'study Programs;. Disadvantaged Groups; *Cooperative Programs; AduTt ^ 
Education Programs; Literature Reviews; Vocational Development;^ 
Prograin Descriptions; Educational Research; Educational Objectives 
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STATE OF THE ART 



Cooperative education has expanded greatly since 1970. This expansion 
is due,^n part, to "the increased sta^te and federal funding through 
vocational education acts, higher education acts, and various man- 
power (CETA) acts. 

A major reason for the growth of cooperative, education, and perhaps* 
an even greater reason than funding, is the world ofyork involvement 
or the learn by doing concept that has many educational values which 
cannot be otherwise achieved. Moore (1976), reporting on work in 
•education, stated: ^ , ^ . . " . 

If work study is indeed education's sleeper, vivid 
descriptions of successful programs herein--in smafl 
schools and large, at colleges and universities in 
the United States and elsewhere, will do much to 
awa\en it. -Partrtime work for youngsters rs probably 
the most effective builder of responsibility, depend- 
ability, order, initiative, industry and a dozen other 
sterling yalues. These are the very qualities that 
are so rare in today's children, and they are so hard 
f 'to find among collfege graduates, not to mention the 
labor market and professional sanctuifts. Yet, a true 
^^'^^-^ . sense of value-worth is seldom developed witho.ut the 

work privilege, (pp. 322-323). * j 

Part-time woi;Jc J}as many soc^ial and educational values, but to enhance 
or maxiijiz^ these values sdjne sort of strategy must be ^rcfvided. 
Lewis (i976) in reviewing t|>e literature on work education stated: . 

Conventional wisdom on work'^experience states that: ^ 

(a) experiential learning situations must be perceived 
by the learner as involving meaningful adult work;^ 

(b) students must have clear ideas of what th^ need ^ 



to learn, before they can be achievement motivated; 
(cj stiid^nts must perceive required learning tasks ^ ' ^ ^ 

as tasks they can do successfully and which provide 
satisfaction and .when students do not successfully 
; ' complete a particular/ t-^sk^ they nee^ feedback and 
' ericourageijient ; and^ (d) students must be provided with 
an opportunity to practice what they learn, (p. 17). 

these, of course,- are fliany of the basic ^)remises of iopperatiVe 
education. Still anotfe^ reason for the ' rapid ^expansion of coop- x 
erative education is its 'ability to' keep abreast 'of the changing 
•student and labof'maApt needs. Evans .(1971) stated: 

^ One of the advantages of cooperative education. . . i s 
its quick adaptability to change in the^ labor market 
'demands. By cont»rast/ vocational education which is 
b^sed on sdkoxyl operated laboratories can be quite 
out of tt^ie with laboi; market demands, partly because 
mc^st vdcational teachers *are prepared to orffer'in- 
struction in only one. relatively small family of 
occupations. If *the teacher\has tenure then the 
school has little flexibility in dropping an out- ^ 
dated program. Sinc^ cooperative woidc education • 
uses instructors on the job, and since openings 
for training stations are closely related to oppor- 
tunities for full-time employment of ^graduates, ^ . 
the aVE (Cooperative Work 'Education) .i§ quickly 
responsive to' the changes of the labor market. 
^ Moreover,' training stations are more easily ob- 
^ tained in fields with the greater labor shortages. 
The coordinator is therefore more likely, to use ^ 
this station, (pp. i96-197) ' 

"Wjith the rapid changes in technology, plus the fluctuations in em- 
ployment trends,, such as .th€ housing and <:oristruction, industry's 
drastic drop in employjnent in the raid 1970s, cooperative education 
can make lyfte needed adju3tments. 

Cooperative education has had^ increasing acceptance in the p^st ' 
decade. An example of tljis a^eptance is. a study by Stauber (1974) ' 
who, in investigating the feasibility of .adding a. cooperative edu- 
cation program, found that a'^ast majority, of business and industry 
^representatives, faculty, and students favored cooperative education. 
On ly'.S percent of the faculty and' 5 pefcent'^.of the students surveyed 
reacted negatively to cooperative education, while. 96 percent of" 
industry and business representatives favored the implementation 
of cooperative education programs in that community* 
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Success in placing students following graduation^ has also increased 
the interest"" in cooperative education^ Studies ''on placement of 
'coopersttive education students suggest a range from 60^X0 80 per- 
cent in are^s of training following completion of the program. 
These studies include NASSP (1973), Slick-Welch <1974) , and Lewis 
(1975). Placement following graduation is becoming a more important 
aspect of the educational prospect today than it was in the past.- 
More people are becoming aw*are of the 'need ^for placing students in' \ 
jobs following graduation. / 

In a presentation at the 1975 AVA Convention in Atlanta, Venn 
(1973) stated, 'IMany guidance-related workers are becoming in- 
crea^ngly involved in job placement functions.** Campbell (1973), 
speaking at the same meeting, strongly* supported Venn's statement. 
- He said, **The name of. the game is cooperation in job placement 
programs involving direct services/* He went on to elaborate, 
"Data gathering systems on stiidents, jpbs, colleges, partner- 
shij)S, part-time jobs, and cooperative programs are the component 
/parts.** Venn and Campbell believed that guidance personnel were 
gping to have to accept ipore responsibility for job placement in ^ 
the future. ' . , * 

* * * f 

Wasil (1974^ concluded that the ultimate test for the school's. 

commitment to students was placement . Wasil believed that one of 

- the major goals of schools "would be .a placement of its students in 

work situations, botK college bounct and the vocationally trained. 

He also discussed the .steps needed to establish the school place - 

,ment service and to set up a cooperative program of business-indus- 

^ try-school. . * * - 

Another reason^ for -the growth in cooperative education is due to 
the program coordinator.- Evans (1971) 6tated: 

Everyone who has studied the CWE (Cooperative JVork 
Ejducation) pro-am a-grees that well -prepared, aad - ^ 
able coordinators are the key to successful program ; 
operatip6n. The ability to plan in advance, initiative, 
' outgoing personality, and organizational skills ^re 

• basic requirements^ It is clearnhat successful * 
coordin^ors are rapidly becoming., the backbone of 

• a new leadership for all types of vocational educa- ' ^ 
tion^rpgr'ams at ^tate and local leve^. (p. 196) 

Cooperative education has had rapid growtih in the postsecondary area 
• as well. Many studies and reports show tnat this rapid growth at 
* the postsecondary level started. in^the early 1960s, with mhe -number 
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of /programs in postsecondary schools doubling every three years. ^ 
By. the fall of IQ?'?, approximately two thirds, of , all institutions 
of higher educat^ion* had a cooperative education program. These 
will be discussed^in depth later. Jhey are mentioned here only 
to show the broad^ acceptance of coqpei'ative education. Cooperative 
education has no.t onl/y expanded into higher education, ♦-but in areas 
where people have special needs as well. * 

.Jhe IlUnoii-Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation de- 
^ve loped a cooperative edt^cation^ curriculum guide for 14 and 15 year 
old potential dropouts in either the elementary or secondary schpol 
grades./^ The board provides work experience in jobs approved by 
federal and state labor laws. The guidelines included a discussipn 
of the processes, setting up, and operating, and managing of suqh r 
programs. ' ^ 

V ' * . V . * . ' " 

In a text on cooperative education, Statit .and Gooch (1977) stated: 

- ♦ 

One of the most rapidly growing segments of secondary, 
schools and community college vocational* education are 
'programs in correctional institutions.- With^^qualifi- 
cations-, of course, it seems apparent that cooperative 
education will parallel these developments because of 
the apparent benefits. '(P- 48) ' * ^ 

There was a time -when people were/^ut in prison' to remove them from 
society. But, with today's emphasis on rehabilitation, correctional 
institutions' .vdcational prograros ^^seem to be, on the upswing. - This, 
also will be discussed later in the j^per. . 

.Though cooperative education has gained wide acceptance, there still 
is much room for growth. Stadt and Gooch (1977) said: ^ 

It is not surprising to experienced vocational/ 
^"Occupational educators^ that serious examinations . 
/ of transition from childhood and schooling to 
[ adulthood 'and' economic responsibilities, rec ommend 
- ' cooperative education d^i an alternative for many 

*plople. Even though they are lapgely done by other 
"^than vocational/occupational' educators, large scale, 
studies are increasingly appreciative of the benefits 
» of cooperative education, apprenticeship, and other, 

work experience programs. Yet, it is sad to note that 
full-breadth and depth of cooperative education has 
not been cpmpared with the sweeping recommendations 
' of largei*^cale studies." (p. 28) , 
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.One possible area of growth is suggested by Hoyt (1976). He stated: 

I am firml^y convinced 'tljat , somewhere' in edi^catioh, 
we must begin- paying more attention than we have in 
the past, to work e^^^rience opportunities designed 
^to- help individuals make more 'pVocfuctive use of their , 
leisure time, (p/ 21)- - . ' . 

^Cooperative education started in 1906, wi|:h Dean Herman Schneider . 
attemptlTVg^^ mai;e his engineering program more .realistic. He esr 
tablished ^ cotjperative education program at -the^ University ofl 
Cincinnati. '5ince that time, 'the 'growth has been erratic, to s^y " 
the least. But perhaps it is a concept whose time has come.' , ^' 

Evans (197'l) stated: 

As is true of many othe'r educational innovat;ions , ^ • 
cooperative work educatipn has been slbw in gaining 
aqceptance .■ The research results ^nrake it plain that ^ 
in the typical American community, and with a ^-eason-^ 
• able level of econo'nvLjc 'activity, CWE -is a high'ly de- 
• ^ sirable vocational program. It offers instruction ' 
of occupations that cannot be touched by any other 
type of vocational education, (p^ 202) ' 

Drawbaugh' (1977). s\ynmed up the^ future of cooperative' education 'as 
follows: "Barring prolonged sluggish economy, the future of coop- 
erative education .promises an expansioa o| both programs and enroll 
ments (p*. '28)." . \ ^ ' ■ ' - ' . - 



INSTRUCTIONAL MODES * , . ^ 

Cooperative vocational eduoation programs can take niany different ' 
forms and still fit the definition of the- 1976 Vocational Education 
Amendments. The 1968 and 1976 Voca^tional Education*. Ainendments of 
$ixt>^-three Vocational Education Acts use the same ^e'finition of^ 
^ooperatJfce education. Simply translated^ it defines cooperative 
'education as a program .or method which utilizes the' work environment 
as part of the educational process. Both the:,VJ1brk' environment 
activities and the^inschool activities 'are so planned that- they 
irjprove students^ -employabili^cy.. Throughout this paper many ^erms 
will be used such. as cooperative work study ^ cooperative^work ed\ica- 
-tion^ cooperative ^ork training ^ and woyk ejxperience , ^Thje terms 



vary from state to staj:e in describing our cooperative vWational' 
edu(^ation. Generally speaking, there are two different approaches 
to' cooperative^ education. ' One such form shall be identified here 
-as^i the/ Qops tone approach. In this prpgram, the student receives 
one or more years of inschool vocational training piior to the 
cooperative experience in his or her specialty^ area. This is the 
rounding out or fiiip^shing process. . , * • 

Another approach has been identified by many different terms , in- 
cluding interrelated/ multiareay and , diversified ooQupations. It 
will be identified here by the ;Older and more familiar term, di^ver-^ 
sified occupations (DO). In this approach, much of the vocational 
training is done on the job, with little or no formal inschool in-* 
struction prior to the coopeixative e^erience. Slick-Welch (1974) 
defined diversified cooperativ^education as a program that^ 



combing the cooperative work' experience with 
school programmed related theory. This arrange- • 
ment pepdits the offering of vocational prog;rams N 
in schools that do not have the required* ty^dning^ 
facilities. With the^O program there is usually^> 
no prior inschool vocational training, thus most 
^ of tHe instruction IS done on the jot. (p; 2)'^ 



^>.,_Jhere is a growing trend for schools to have more than ojie approach, 
to cooperative vocational education. Evans (1971) suggested that 
^ the size of the community and school determine the possibility of 
having a capstone or diver^fied occupations approach, or if, in 
fact,* they may have a combination of capstone and diversifie^d occu- 
pation^ within the school system. In every approach, there; seems 
to bfe agreement that programs ^should be planned and structured to \ 
get* maximum value. ^ , . ^ 

Gutcher (1976) compared ^the rVfati|ve values of a structifred ver^^us 
an unstructured approach to -cooperative education by utilizing-'^he 
Na'tional Occupational Competency Testing Institute's ^(NOCTI) tests 
for pre /and post-evaluative experience , and found that a structured 
approach is more effective in teaching occupational competencies, 
since students receive occupational knowledge at— a higher, more 
constant level.. " . ' ■ *' 

One of the basic elements of the structured cooperative education' 
program^is the training agreement which spells 6ut the responsi- 
bilities* of the student, the -school, and industry, as well as -identi 
^ fying the Job-site actp-vities irt which the stu^dent wiLJ, be inv^lv^. 
/-Within the t'l^aining Agreement is .a plan which identifies actryities^ 
the student will perform on- the job. . 
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The Buifsau of oQccupational and Adult Education -tTb9^) , having 
looked at Several* training agre^ments-from twelve different - 
states, has encouraged states and/or colleges to give further 
considefatibn to the development and utilization of training 
agreements in the conduct of cooperative vocational programs. 
The board ftfrther stated that the ti^ining agreements assure the 
integrity of the continuing education", experi^ce that occurs out- 
side the classroom. 

» 

Campbell and Peels (1975) suggested a task and 'job analysis of the 
student's graining station act ivities ^be made. This would become 
a part of the training plan to determine the related instruction 
needed for the student to succeed in his or her occupational 
specialty. 

THEORY CLASS 

Canjpbell and Peels (1975) suggested that the related theory be 
individualized 'wherever possible and that the instructor 

use whatever is Available nationally, through 
private or public suppliers. Three important 
factors in individualizing a student's training ^ 
instruction are the student*, the job description, 
and the model training guide. Once the material 
has been written and developed on an individual 
^^.-^^Jbasis, it should be made available to both the 
employer and the student; and when the student's 
on-the-job evaluation is taking. place , the train- 
ing plan and guide^should be looked at completel>[j' 
to 'b^ sure .that the student is getting evaluated 
on the related instruction development, as Well as 
the on-the-job activities, (p. 31) 

In addressing the related instructional material, Evans (1971) 
stated: 

Cooperative programs have been hampered by the 
shortage ^of adequate instruction* materials of v 
three basic types: (1) material. for the general 
^ vocational instruction which applies to all occu- 

^ . patifias supervised by a particular coordinator; 
(2) materials'- directly related to each of those 
• occupations, and (3) ra^teriaj. which is suitable 
for the development of^'on-the-job trainers. / . 
very high priority should be given to the develap- 
^ ment of instruction materials for the thre*e phases 
df.CWE. (p. 201) ; * . ' 



Welch-Dixie (1972) found, in a study of 329 cooperative yoca|:ional 
education coordinators in five different states throughout tftie Eastern 
.United -States, that': 

In the related theory class, high priority should 
b6 given to the teaching of work attitudes, employer- 
• employee ^rk relations,* human relations, and job 
seel^ing techniques, (p. iii) ^ 

In the technickl/related area, which relates to a specific occupa- 
tion. Cook (1975) encouraged the use of Interstate Distributive 
Education Con$t>rtiuni Materials (IDC) and other such available 
material. stated that: 

teachers become learning managers, the West Virginia 
.diversified occupations programs are proving to be 
manageable with the employment of a concerned, highly j 
motivated, and competent teacher-coordinator working 
full-time with a limited number of- students. Included 
as other essentials in this formula are -the 'various 
/ aids and resources required for individualized ins true- 
. / t ion, -and highly. skilled learning sponsors, (p. 28) 

/Cook/ (1975) , in discussing West Virginia's. approaLch, suggested two 
^atyems to, the rel^ited theory ^class . One is a typicaj. diversified 
occ/ipations pattern in which the coordinator offers group instruction 
for those areas ^common to all students^ in the class. The rest is 
done through individualized instruction in the respective occupa- 
tional specialty areas. In the second approach the coordinator, 
has all the students in -tlje class, but farms out students to other, 
classes for instructign related to the students* occupational "choices, 
ij^k (1975) called this second approach a, sectional cooperative 
education program, ai;| opposed to the diversified occupations program. 
Cook described othe^approaches in rural comraiunities such as the 
use of a circuit teacher. ' The coordinator can be hired to roam 
betwe|lri various small school districts to teach the related theory 
clras^ Other approaches are to alternate the instruction. Students 
work.'^e day aJ^come back to school the next, instead of being out 
halfja day an^ih school half a day. This is beneficial in areas 
" "where longidi^tances ar^^reguirj^ for traveling'. Also, two students 

c^'hold*.^e same "job^ ^^^IrT"' ' 
. • ^ * ; ^ • ' ' . ' ^ ' 

'Cook has .suggested' '^at this approach be used during alternate weeks, 
but ^e ijicficated that more than a week away from the school might 
inhibit sp^ucational progress. 'The one common element is that all 
cooperative vocatimal education programs include generally related 
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approaches^as well as specifically related approaches, integrated, 
into on-the-job training. • • . . • 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES ' - — . • ' 

There are studies that suggest combining the diversified and cap- 
stone approach. Casterline (1973) describes a two-year program: 

to serve students with career objectives in the ^ * 
broadcasting industry. The program was aimed to 
serve a wide variety of broadcasting careers in- 
* .eluding disc jockeys, production, video taping, 
audio tapes, sales, etc. The students worked an 
average of 20 to 22- hours a week 'for 36 weeks during 
each year spent in the program. Inschool curriculum 
included the history oF^broadcasting, voice usag^, 
broadcasting equipment (not repair), and preparation 
for the Federal Cqrarauni cat ions Commission's license 
test. (p. 194) 

Casterline-stated that eight Ohio citi'es are now using this approach. 
One school was building radio station to provide more related 
theory directly related .to the job. 

Hawke (1974) discussed a program in "The Skyline Center" in Dalla3 ^ 
in a high schodlNvhich provided career development in , professional • 
fields ^nd offered students a solid- knowledge background, in addi- 
tion to some firsthand work experience. The school was, organized 
Sn a cluster basis, with three: hours per day spent' oh one of the' 
twenty-ei^ht career clusters and the remaining t'ime in regulai,. 

schedules. The advanced social studies career pVogram. 
served as an-exaraple of an academic cluster for students interested" 
in social science careers. in areas such as psychology, political 
science, or social science education. Approximate^ly one hundred . 
tenth to twelfth grade students participated in this two-year prg- 
gram. During the first year the students were in'troduced to broad- 
based psychological an4 sociological concepts. Socialization was 
introduced during the second year when the specifier career was 
chosen and a self-directed curriculum was designed. Most students' 
elected to d6 field work and spend one to four days per week in 
their position. Work placement includes police and various planning 
departments, creative learning center/., mental health clinics, 
social welfare agencies, and school -or law-related agencies. 

In these approaches, the inschool program was of a general voca- 
tional nature, with the cooperative experience providing the in- 
depth training in the student's speciality area. At the Agriculture. 
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Education division meeting" during' the 1973 AVA Convention, Driggers 
(1975.) > ijis^the keynote address, stated that: ^ 

an important issue in agriculture education is 
utilizing the total agricultural resources of 
the community, (p. 155) . ^ 

'The challenge seems clear. Production in lagri- 
' .culture must continue; specialized program&^ill ,^ ^ 
be needed in agriculture mechanics, ornamental 
horticulture, forestry, service^ and supplies, 
and other areas; and there will be a need for ^ i 

training programs and diversity of agricultural 
occupations^, (pp. 154-155) ' . ' * * 

He went on to state that the classroom instruction must be developed 
^around group instruction, which would include the basic elements of 
a vocational agriculture program and individualized instruction which 
would deal with the specific training area.' He stated that: * 

30, to 40 percent of the class time should be " , 

devoted to individual study to develop the knowl- 
edge and understanding needed b>» each student 
to pprform the jobs and to carry out the r^spon — --^-^1^^^^ 
sibilities he wiXl have at his training station. '^^^^'^^ 
(p. 155) 

At the 1973 AVA ^Convention, Johnson (1973) in a presentation to the 
Secondary Education Divisjmn discussed the role of cooperative 
education in making a more^lexible curriculum in the health occupa- 
tions area. She ^stated that: - • 

in most cases only one type of health program can 
be offered within a school. With the health occu- 
pations expandin-g at a great rate and the need. for 
diverse training in these areas, they use the coop- 
erative education approach to expand their offerings. 



0 



Tills secondary program is a two-year program with 
the first^ semester of the first year involving the 
students in basic Health-ca^e^kills^_The' second • 
semester is the community classroom' in wKicR^troden^s-^ 
are provided opportunities to experience a: variety of 
work situations ^nd to learn various skills through 
the use of mini -training plans. The secbnd year is- 
^'-cooperative education experience wi»th the students 
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being placed in their wide variety of training - 
situations, such as medical and dental offices, 
"^Veterinary clinics and various departments within 
hospitals and nursing homel. (p. 112) - ^ • 

The program provided opportunities for preparation in twenty-four 
different health occupations found within one community. She "went 
on to state: 

PxograiTis like this one, or others of a different ^ ' 
nature have led further curriculum ^development, 
facilitating student preparation in a cluster of 
health occupation^*'. Many of these programs ^are »in 
the rural or small high school situation. '(p\ 112) 

Rural communities provide* a challenge for cooperative education 
programs. Thus, other strategies niust be considered. One, by the ^ 
Vi*Winia Polytechnic Institute (1976), developed and tested simulated 
occupational experiences for -distributive education students in rural 
communities. It involved seven categories of distributive business 
which included department .stores, food s1:ores, variety stores, 
petroleum, restaurant, motel-Hotels, and wholesaling.. This worked 

'effectivefy where there^was a lack of training stations in the 
rural ar6as. Training' plans"'were deve'loped and worked exceedingly 
well, but the trainin'^g plans would also work in .the, actual coopera- 
tive on-the-job experience. It , was concluded by this study that 

^ all objectives have bee^i met, the plan was .transportable, and the 
simulated model was "ti valuable- alternative to cooperative programs 

* in rural areas . * - 

*Cook^ (1975) , ii^4iscussing West Virginia's rural approach, suggested 
the use of an exploration process with students before they are placed 
on X)\e^joh to help make certain that they are placed in the, job they 
want. This could help eliminate dissatisfaction with the job after 
being on it for a shorty time.' 

According to this study, 61 percent the participants^^ were in rural 
areas, and. the U. S. Department af Commerce estimates that by 1980, 
West Virginia .will have the capacity to offer inschoot vocational - . 
training to only 50 percent of its prqjetted' secondary school popu- 

^ lations. They>have'been utilizing the cooperative education approach" 
to reach the rural youth^ and *pro;^ide -Vocational training. Cook suggest 
using' the air force's indiyijdlxarl self-instruction material for teach- 

^^-hrg-rei^^d- - i n s t ra eti-onr. 

^€ooperative education* ha$ 'and wiW continue to .^dopt and'adapt new 
instructional jmethods to m^et society's ever-changing educational 



needs. There are those who caution that, in the process, educa- 
tional goals must be kept in sight. An example of this xaution- 
is a report by the National Association of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education (1973) which discussed the relationship /of 
cooperative distributive education Xo other cooperative vocational 
edu,cation programs. The report suggested maintaining effective 
program standards and urged that the prograrj be organized to. develop 
observable standWds and objectives. It further suggested that 
the m.stributive Education Cooperative programs should be based 
on the Distributive Education taxonomy defined by the Office of , 
Education. It also recommended that a delineation be made between 
nonpaying cooperative education, the project methods,* and true 
cooperative education for which- pay is received. 



SUMMARY 

Cooperative education can assume many types of instructional modes. * 
The consistency of cooperative education comes from-using the work 
environment to. achieve many of its educational goals. , The ke)^ ele- 
ment demands t?hat tpie work environment and inschool activities be 
planned and supervised so that they work toward the ,student's em- 
ployability. Instructional modes will vary according to the ex- 
pected objectives. - ' 



WORLD OF WORK AND 

CAREER DECISION MAKING ^> 

Generally speaking, it is assumed that students electing cooperative 
educati^pn or other vocational programs have' made a prior career choice 
and are working towards knowledges and skills- which will mg^ke them 
employable. This, of course, is not necessarily the case, for many 
people change programs or m^ke career "changes even after graduation 
from vocational programs.-: '^wis .et al. (1976), in reviewing the find- 
ings of Proj Talent , stated: 

Project Talent found that only 31.4 percent of* ^ 
male high school students continued to hold the 
, same career plans one year after high school as 
they did in the twelfth grade. Because so many 
young people change career plans shortly after ' 
hi^h school gl^aduation. Project Talent concluded 



th^t students have been faced with choices 
, that they -are not adequately prepared to inake. 
. (p. 29)'' ' ■ . •( 

i. 

Kinibrell and Vineyard (1975) stated: 

^ Psychologists tell us that one of the things 
that most disturb young people is the lack of 
an occupational identity. * That is, too many 
young people have no picture of themselves 
some five or ten years in the future. They * 
have no career goals. They don't know where 

' they are going. Young people who know where 

/ they are going, occasionally have a goal to 

pursue. They have a purpose, (p. 1) f 

Many programs have been developed utilizing the work environment ^ 
to help people clarify career goals. Though not cooperative edu- 
cation as defined in* the 1968 and 1976 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments, these programs u^e the basic cooperative education approach " 
oi combining inschool instruction with work observation/experience 
to help students reach career decisions. 

la evaluating one such employer-based program, Herron tl973)', in 
discussing a program where students combined independent study, 
seminars, counseling, enrichment activities, and learning e^^- 
periences in industry ^found: ^ ' ^ \ 

I 

In tests I of student growth; the student 
retained about the same basic skills and 
self-concepts, but reached competency level 
in a number of survival skills and improved , 
their writing skills. Seniors reached a 
high level of career mati^rity. As judged by 
' enployers, students improved »in their work^ 

performance, adherence to work schexlules, • ^ - > 

acceptance of responsibilities, interest 

and enthuasiasm for work, judgment; and 

ability to work with oT^^rs, and ability 

to learn through work ej^riefice. (abstract) 

Spotts (1974), in evaluating the Far Wtest Lab School Experience- 
Based Career Education Program, concluded that "there was favorable 
student and parent reaction to the program. Spotts reports success 
in'achieving-most of the Far West Sdyftol's goals in career develop-, 
©ent and basic skill and interpersonal skill development. 
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Another, career decision-making program in the^ Philadelphia area, 
Research for Better Schools ^ Inc., (1974); one of four employer- 
based education programs funded by the -National Institute of Educa- 
tion during the fiscal year 1974, concluded that students, parents, 
-employers, and public school represenjtatives^ reacted posivtrively to 
the program as an 'educational contribution. V 



The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (1974) evaluated 
experience-based career education programs in .which, studehts had 
divided their time equally betwepn a learning center and various 
employers in community sites, rheir final report was that the re- 
sults indicated the students shiwed *a s^tatistical significant gaiil" • . . 
in reading*, mathematics, ! and sdidy skills, but no significant gain 
in language mechanics. Agains/ a psycho-social maturity scale, stu- » • 
dents showed posrtive gains in areas of self-reliance, 'work, communi- ^ 
cation, and trust. 

There has 4) e en much reported in the Ifterature on various alternative 
educational programs developed to utilize, the work environment as an 
integral part of the learning process. Most of the results are posi- • 
tive in terms of assisting students, iii-lfiaking car^ choices. But, . 
generally, these programs have shown little statistical difference 
in the^ total education of the child. Th#re seems tp be some short- . 
term. results that may be classified as' the "halo effect."- That i^, 
being ^new program, the students are clpsely studied. This extra 
attention may provide the positive *fcesults rather than the process. , 

In the literature, several^rograms have been described in which 
seventh, eighth, ^and ninth students were; released from schoioi J/jf 

* for'sho-pfSeriods^of time to observe ami-to-'S'e rotated through various^ 
job >KrCivi ties. Generally,' these -are for no pay and r&nge from a few 
Hours in one job site,lko a macximum o*;^ approximately ten weeks. The 
results from thjs approach have been v^iy posi-trive in helping young * - 

people in cai^ee'rAilarif ication. Again,, these program^ Have not been 
in existence long enough to provide any longitudinal data to' show 
Jong-term effects. Another b^efit from this approach seems to.be > 
that of helping ^potential dropouts stay in school. 

Traditional cooperative* vocational education programs haA^e had some 
po^sitive effects on student career decision-ml'king pro*"cesses. In 
' the summary statement in the chapter on "The Effects of Work' Exi3erieuce 
jgi Career Development," Lewis et.al, (1976). stated: 



On balance, it appears that holding ^school- 
supervised job, especially in a' co-op program,' 
is associated with (a), stiident reports of having 
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had experience that hel^edi thepi. to make their 
^'voc-ationyi choice; (b^ cHoSsing a vocational 
program in order ^o pr«p2|^ for employment; 

(c) holding jobs relatoii 'Rl sch^ooi trainings 

(d) *eraploymerit ratl\er -than! continued education 
^fter graduation, ,along yiti| employer- sponsored- 

job training; and (e)';niore 



l^efore graduation, ^(p.. 126) 

The National Association of Secoridarj| 
looked at fi^ty different 'cooger^-tiv^ 
out the country. Their finclin^gs ^were 
in that : . ' ' 



lowlfedge .about jobs 



School iPrincipals (1973) 
education programs through- 
basic to. this generalization 



are more likely 
^students with, job- 
have follow-\ip pro- 



Cooperative educati6n program! 
than any oth*er type to provide 
related instruction in school 
grams for graduates, prpvide Job placement services^ 
and have a high rate of ^ job-rc lated placements help 
students in* deciding, on |^*oc( upation, ^pd - provide*' 
students with jobs' that^fi^ i\ t^o their career: plans, 
have a high-level of responsibility, and afford a 
high degree of satisf^c-fion. |(p.''2) 



Yet, -I'all that glitters^ not 'gold,^ 
suggested that: 



for 



Lewis 



et al. (1976) 



and eventually school 
tor expansion of coope^a- 




Educators and \administrato1:s 
student^s unanimously called 

tive prcJgrams. . .In fact, miny researchers have found ^ 
that random work experience^ q^e"^ not necessarily re- 
sult in^ better understanding ijof the' world of work. 
A partial explanation for tji% may be that thes^ 
programs ape desijjigd for szh 
students often work at- job^o 
interest and which ^ give them' 
pi^ss their intelligence or s% 



)ol dropout^ These 

whicli they have little 
Littie opportunity to ex- 
cill.^ (p, -17) 



*Toa often,, we see cooperative education 5s the cure-all or panecea 
for all educational problems. It is not. It can contribute ta many 
educational, social, and career debision-making processes, but the 
program must be directed to fit specific: objectives. 0, ^ 
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SUMMARY 

There seems to be ijiouhting^evidence suggesting that 'students be 
exposed to the world oY worl<:Va system used in career decision 
making. This exposure can be done jthrod^h a regular. cooperative 
vocational education program, or by career model, as -discussed 
earlier in this chapter.. The key element here is the student's . 
involvement in the world of work. This^world of work involve- 
ment provides a sound base for aiding students in making a more 
realistic career decision » 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION AND 
THE SPECIAL NEEDS ST4JDENT 



At the AVA. Convent ion of 1973, Conaway, addressing Cooperative 
Pragrams for the Handicapped in the state of Maryland, stated: 

F07 the disadvantaged and hartdicapped student, 
the classroom and the world beyond is frequently - ^ 

an alien place. Shackled by their marginal capa7 ^ - 
bilities, and frequently bound by their environ-- 
" ment, these students become lost and overcome by * 
a world in which they do not fit, havfit no part, and 
little understand. For these students and otffers ' ^ 
like them, school Ifas a negative image and their 
' discontent becomes part of the basic patterns: 

high absenteeism, suspension, and grade repetition, 
(p. 126) ' ' 

V 

Cooperative education has in 'the past and will continue in tY^ future 
to work with various types of special n^eds students. Cotoperative ^ 
education can be a viaWe- approach . MitcheR (1977), stated: 

Within reasonable limits and in* accord with good 
judgment, gra.de^ average should not be the most 
important consideration in deciding on the quali- 
fications of the student applying for a cooperative 
education program. Although "A", and '»B»^ students 
may be.idfeal, their chances/of success may not "be so 
great as the chances of those with less academic ability, 
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but with more desirable characteristic traits 
and ambitions. Students with '*C'* ana "D** avei;ages \ 
often present chances for success and even indiV...^ 
/ . vidiials with failing averages should not be eliminated 
from, a full investigation for the cku&e of failure, 
(p. 50) 

• ^ 

Stadt and Gooch (1977) dis,cussed the part ^cooperative education 
programs play in 'dealing )yith* special needs students, minorities, 
and women. They stated: -r 

' This is in no small part because .federal legislation 
, of state plans for vocational-technical education have 
provided for special programing for special kinds of 
C people. With far from sound empirical evidence, but 
based upon, the principle that methodologies which work, 
with special needs clients tend to work^'with all others, 
the authors submit that cooperative education has a long 
history of, and a bright future for, launching individuals 
of any descripti^on on wholesome careers which involve 
I ' various balances' of educational preparation, "work ex- 
perience, and ad>^ancement . (p. 27) 



i. 



^AJso, at the postsecondary level, the literature has indica,ted^ 
positive results in dealing with special needs people. Buchanan* ^ 
and Sunnucks (1^75) conducted research in various codperative 
'education programs at the postsecondary level to determine the 
part i.cipat ion of enrollment patterns for women, veterans, minority, 

■ and handicapped students.. They explored programs in 600 colleges 
and found (1) cooperatives education programs reported that they 
were experiencing .an increase in minority- and women ^tudent parti- 
cipation; (2) increasing numbers oJf^ w^en,' blacks, ^d other' minority 
students were entering nontraditional curricula, such as engineering 

^and other technical fields; (3) of the total head count enrollment 

■ reported 'by 150 cooperative education programs, ^6 percent were 
women, .08 percent \vexe handicapped, 13 percent were minorities, 
and 15 percent were >njale students of minority, status^. 

Sheltered work experience programs have been utilized successfully. 
Dickson (1973) reported on ^project dealing with sociofeconomi daily 
disadvantaged, and other dropout -pr^ne students. It utilized^a student 
counsel^g service to appraise interest aptitudes and career aware- 
ness information, this . was followed by a sheltered work experience 
vocational program, with the vocational counseling seryice to ^assist 
the students in^'deve loping entry l^vel skills or commensurate occu- 
pations. Sheltered experience was offered'^within the school setting 

\ 
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itself, for the most part. This insphool .training was conducted 
around five areas: grour^dskeeping and landscaping, janitorial or 
custodial, domestic, foo^ service, and maintenance services for ^ 
buildings and equipment. The program centered around work ex- 
periences at work stations provided by the school system. • » 



DROPOUTS • . • 

Nof all programs are considered failures if a student drops out ^ 
")efore gra^duation from .high school. ^ example of-'this is provided ' 
'bySk;Lawhorn (1975) from a Florida program for educationally di/- ' 
adyant^ed and/or dropouts. A model program included, occupational 
--orientation, occupational preparation, and on-the-job training eoc- 
' periejice .\ *The program was designed' to Aerve as a terminal education 
point for \l6 Year bid students. Though only one year old, the fir^t 
year of the project was highly. successful . 

Another approach dealing with the potential dropouts is .the "Minnes 
Story.'* Spatts' (1975) described the program^ as dealing w^lth 16 'year 
0I4 studfentsl aad older,- tenth through, twe If tTi grades. The candidates 
were students with discipline and behavioral problems, absenteei'sm, 
•total lack 6f interest, in school, incomplete or gr^ties, finan- 
cial or soc/ial problems, and potential dropouts. / - 

These /^Uidents* classes' were scheduled so they wouW'^have a minimum 
of X^o hours per day on the jo^5^, and a daily 55-min^te occupational-^ 
irated theory class. Spotts stated: ' / 

So, '.it, is important to make the students/understand ' 
that the purpose of the job is not only/to teach them 
employable skills, but. to helg th.em discover what 
*^ kinds of occupations are suitable /or/them, and 
just as important, what kinds are un^uitableT^ It 
^ '"doesn't take long for a student to recognize that ' 

a job, such as dishwashing is really a deadend, and 
the way out or way up is more education and training.- 
They emphasize in this apprroach'; the changing of 
^attitudes and behavioral patterns and problems 
through this cooperative education approach. Once 
these ijeople have reached acceptable attitudes and ^ 
behaviors, they are then transferred to regular ' 
cooperative education programs or into regular 
vocational programs. Yet, some are kept in the 
program the full two years until they graduate because 
the students feel they have> a cqcrr^inator who ,carfe's, 
which seems to be as , importailt as any other element 4^ 
in the program, (pp. 18-19) • ^ ' * ' 
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The results *of this program 'Suggest that the number of ..students 
who compfete the program and then transfer into regular cooperative 
education programs or go back into regular , school is surprisingly 
high.. Most of the coordinators in this study, claimed that 70 
percent of th6 students stayed in school and graduated. 

Despard and MeCadden (1975) discussed working" with potential , 
dropouts in a cooperative education program in Anoka, Minnesotd, • 
which provided a tmiqiie suppl-pment to the work experience program 
for Ijigh school students.. The technical^ institute provided not 
only vocational skill l^raining , but had a Work' Adjustment Center 
designed to help people with personalities or at.tit«P6fes that would, 
or might^lead to, job; los5 or loss of a cooperative training 
activity. The uniqueness of this program was an alternate' approach 
when youngster got fired--take that person l?ack« and provide him 
or he^ with vocational and job adjustment . skills before he or she 
is pLace4 in another job* , ^/ ^ * - , 

i^e Natiotial Associa^on of Secondary School Principals (1973), 
in reyiewjng and evaluating a r^d^om sanq)le of fifty school-^ 

' supervi^^^wp:3^k' experience 'p^c^rams, found successful stpproaches 
in dealing with ^spfe^ial needsfpeople> They stated: ' 

Dropout preventj.on programs appear to.be successful- 
. when viewed in terrms of their limited objectives to 
keep the ^tudei^ts in school and providing them with ^ 
financial assistance. ^While many such programs .had 
additional goals^such as improving ^disadvantaged 
youngsters* attitudes toward school and work, prac- 
tically none, attempts to offer students related \ 
classwork or intensive* vocational training, (p. 3) 

The National Associatioh of Secondary School 'Pfincipels (1973), 
also found employer ratings o^ the individual students had sig-^-^ 
nificajit impact on the attitudes of both the stydents and the ^ ' 
employers. >For the .students', a 'higher rating, by the em^Jlbyers ' , 
*%/as associated with greater^job satisfaction; for^ the emplo'yers, 
a higher average -rating of an emplayer's s^tudents' was associated 
with a higher rating of the overall program quality. They ^r- 
suggested: 

' * • . " 

Careful matching of the students to the jobs * , 
wh^ich meet their career objectives* so' that they 
are* likely to ^succeed and be highly rated by theio: 
employer's, therefore appears ^to *be one of the moist 



crucial tasks of the .work education programs, in 
^terms of both student satisfaction and employer 
acceptance, (p. 3) • - 



ACADEMICALLY DISADVANTAGED ' ^ 

'Maryland's cooperative education program for special, needs students 
is described by Conaway (1973) as a day divided equally between 
classroom' instruction and actual on-the-jbb activities in the 
community. Conaway stated .that the primary difference between this 
work experience and others was the nature of the classroom'^ instruc- 
tion itself. 

Classes were small to insure individual attention, and subjects were 
geared toward the world of work and everyday living experiences. 
Academic instruction was modified, or presented in a morfe practical 
^^pproacb relevant to the student's needs. Conaway cited the following 
as important ingredients to make the program successful: community 
survey, advisory committees with memb'^rs of the working community 
and social Agencies involved, development of an inschool curriculum 
^ that -wo^d, adapt to these people', and special training of. staff. 



She stated: 



the emphasis is on the functional and practical 
geared to develop occupational competency and 
correlated with the specific field for which on- 
the-job training is provided. . .The success of 
the jprogram is being recorded as comparisons with 
previous years are made in the areas of ^hsenteelsA, 
grades, suspensions, reporting to,.the offip3% and^ 
student behavior. As these students leave the pro- 
^ , gram and complete their high school education, they 
are in occupations paying better than minimum wage 
on a full-time basis,. . .The real success o^ the' 
program is written on thd< faces and in the attitude^ 
of the students as they find their responsible and 
self-sufficient^niche in the fabric of our society, 
(p. 127) 

Wells (1972) described a business education program for low ^ability 
students in California. She said that even though low ability -em- 
ployees were not classified as leaders by their supervisors, they 
were usifally considered acceptable by their fellow employees. Super- 
visors made many positive ^ remarks about' personality of the low ability 
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enployee, with coQperation beiitg one of the, most frequently noted 
characteaSd'stics. . ' ^ 

Office managers interviewed made six strong,, recommendations for 
any program dealing with less than average students and placed 
emphasis o(i inschool vocational activities such as typing, basic ^ - 
reading and writing skills, office machines, keypunch operation^ 
skills, development of interpersonal rel^ttionships, personal groom-N^ 
ing, and good work habits. They placed^ particular emphasis on* 
social and business knowledge and stressed cooperative education in 
developing' additional employability /through experiences. Wells 
stressed that low ability students coUld. learn--it would just take, 
longer for them to grasp materials, and they should be located in 
occupations in which they could succee.d. 

Twelve presenters at the 1972 AVA Convention (1972) speaking on 
.Special, and Related Programs ^di^ciiased-^oope^^stive^wdrk training 
'(CWTllin-JJie-'Ghica:g0^T^^ for the nontechnical and coop- 

erative education students. -Generally, the CWT students have 
social and/or academic handicaps which prevent them from succeeding 
in regular academic or vocational programs. The program is for 
students at least 16 years old, with preference given to eleventh 
and twefth graders.* ' ' ^ * 

The twelve presenters stated: 

Through programs such* as cooperative work training 
and -work experience career exploration, which include 
the drop-outs and educationally disadvantaged, we are 
now serving many of tne so-called non-technical coop- 
erative education students. .Through, these new approaches, 
' ^ , many students are employed who were heretofore considered 
uneraployablp.^ By using the cooperative educational 
. , approach 'for younger studehts, many students who were 
'potential drop-outs / -or were drop-outs, are completing 
high schot)l, and in some cases, post-secondary programs, 
(pp. U6-117) ^ • , 

Pestle^ C1976) reported on a study that dealt with disadvantaged 
cooperative 'home economics students in Tulsa. ^ The students ex- 
pressed increased self-cooifidence and satisfaction with super- 
vision, and employers saw a gain in students V ability for the. 
job, acceptance £6r supervision, and the ability to work with the 
public. ^ * 




PROGRAMS 



There afe many short-term or summer^^o^rams utilizing the work 
environment to help^special-need^>^eople stay in school. McDaniel' 
(1973) discussed a five-year ^^e^lopment of a cooperative summer 
an4 school year program betw^n the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 
and a community college. ^ TTiis project was sponsored by the Manpower 
Administration. This was dx\ innovative *prdgr am that in 1972 had 
1^,000 Neighborhood Youth Corps youths participating in the program. 
The Neighborhood Youth Corps recruited and selected eligible ipoor 
youths, paid t^em for their parUicipation in work and other program - 
servTbes, arranged for transportation ^o these seTc^vices, and 'worked 
jointly with' the ' conununity college in planning a work/study pjrogram 
and related counseling for the enrollees. The community colljege 
admitted Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees to appropriate credit 
classes, identified meaningful- job sites for enrollees, supervised 
their, work, provided tutoring, counseling and recreation and cul- 
tural activities, and held the cowrie credits earned in escro|w or 
transmitted them back to the high school i"f needed-. This was a 
successful program ^utilizing the world of work as a motivator in 
k^epin^ young people in school aiyi helping them work toward upward 
educational mobfTlty. ' ' / 

LaSala and Picarelli (1975) described a six-week work experience 
and counseling program designed for minimal achievement^ students . . 
The project, known as tl\e Summer Minimal Achiever Rehabilitation 
Program (SMART), Nassau County, New York, was adopted to motivate 
minimal achieving studen-ts towards a mare positive directed goal. 
One hundred forty-two students, were accepted into the six-week 
program which was designed to provide counseling, lead.ership and 
work experience to help students develop an awareness of occupa- 
tional education and its values. It wa^ alio designed to motivate 
students ia^ participating in -community projects and to 'motivate 
minimal achievers in seeking higher goals of fulfillment. Accord- 
ing to the authors, the program* was highl^Wef fectiyi/e , as evidenced 
by the return to schq^ol in Septem'ber of *all eligible students. 



GIfTED 

Cooperative education programs have been developed for another 
special needs group',- the gifted student. This is a student" with 
an I.Q. of about 140. This,* in most schools-, puts the student in 
a different piinority classification. Treloar (1976) discussed the ^ 
program in Newark, New Jersey, designed for the gifted and. talented 
innercity 'high school student. The program offered an eleven-month 
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school year, five major subjects, and used the resources of industry 
and business to prepare students for a college -education. The studeiftl 
placement was in professional areas, ^exposing the students to tenta-^ 
tive chosen careers before college, thus eliminating the chanqe of 
studying for an unacceptable occupation. . . > 



ADULT SPECIAL NEEDS # ' 

There are programs for special-needs adults as well. LeConche 
(1975) described a program aimed at serving young adults in Hart- 
ford, Conn,ecticut , who left school befoi:e_corapleting' the twelfth 
grade and who were unable to obtain erap^oym^jji. This was coopera- 
tive education for Students ^neither in secondary nor post secondary 
formal school programs. Thrs highly suc6essful approach "will bp 
discussed later in the text»^ in the adult education section. 



Another special -needs ^oup is in the hation's correctional in- 
stitutions. Wade (1973), in a ^presentation at the 19^3 AV^^Con- 
vention, stated: ' m\ W 

■ ' ■ ' rf C 

Vocational programs in penal institutions^ teatrh ''^^ 



such skills as graphic arts, carpentry, welding, 
sheet metal, clerical skills, computer programing, 
electrical* trades.-, etc. Some prisons have wbi*k 
release-programs. Prison programs often include 
counseling,; 'assessment , and prevocational guidance. 

But, upon their release, ex-prisoner$y often find 
it hard to obtain employment. Many ^employers are 
reluctant t9 >hire» them. In addition^ there are 
specific legal barriers for their employment. 
We must try to involve the community in this pro- 
gram; to gelt business organizations to think in 
terms of using ex-offenders as a resource; and 
to .supply supportive services and job placement 
assistance [to tUe ex-offender, (p. 165) 



Dolnick' (1973) , also at the 1973 AVA Convention, described a , 
highly successful distributive education program for incarcerated 
youth. He went on to sa/ that juvenile delinquency was not rare-- 
since 11 percent" of all youths were ^referred to juvenile court be- 
fore their eighteenth birthday. The program he described: 
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^ was* the first of its kind for distributive ^ 

educa'tion in the nation; The broad-based ob- 
^ f jectives of the program^are : (1) to furnish 
->J job acquisition skills and occupational infor- 
matiOn necessary to function in the world of 
work, (2) to* provide paid wq^ ' e^^erience in 
an; occupation area where lah6r demands exist 
and future growth is anticipated, (3) to pro- 
vide training' ^-ations. with positive environ- 
ments in which" modeling can take 'place, .(4) to 
.correlate on-thQ-jQ'b training with classroom 
education to provide meaningful instruction, 
and (5) to offer program continuity upon 
parole. ^ ^ ' 

In designing the prograp, we tried to be careful- 
not to fall prey to any of the traps- that screened 
out participants and turned off students to school. 
Some of the unique elements of^. the program are 
its ungraded structure, siilall group appr6ach, 
and an early age cooperative education experience. 
There is an on-going group counselingv program and 
the auxiliary services of the institution such as 
medical, tl^ansportational, and financial 'available. 
The program served 156 students in the total coop- ^ 
erative education parts since it started in 1968, 
with 63.6 percent successfully gorapleting the 
program, (p. 193) 

With the national recidivism rate for first offenders averaging 
about 50 to 60 percent, this was an impressive statistic. 

RURAL SPECIAL NEEDS ^ ' s ^ 

Many people think of special-needs people,, especially disadvantaged 
and handicapped, as being innercity centered. But, rural people 
can also suffer from lack of education and opportunity. Isaac 
(1972) described the Mississippi Valley State College (MVSC) - . 
approach to dealing with poor people from rural environments. 
MVSC participated in an upwardbound program which attempted to 
get the students from low income families Motivated and condi- ^ 
tioned to college before they left high school. They had coop- 
erative education programs, which permitted students enrolled in 
accounting, automobile mechanics, bpLology, brick masonry, building 
construction, business administration, business education, cabinet- 
making, chemistry, electronics, mac^iine ^hop, printing, science 
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education, and secretarial scifence^, to be employed for specific 
periods of off-campus work as (a required part ;>f^their academic 
program. The MVSC approved th|e grafting. jrf credit to these parti- 
cipating students. * * ^ 



SUMMARY 

Cooperative education* has played an irap![>x;tant role in working 
with special needs, and will^ continue in ^"lie future. Though we 
have had success, Sievert and Wircenski (1976) stated:^ 

¥ * 

'vocational technical education progl'ams for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped have had limited 
success, both in Indiana and across the nation. ^ 
This has been partially caused by, the vocational 

teachers* *and cooperative educ^i^ coordinators* » / 

lack of knowledge regarding ho\^-"to work with them 
as a person, (pp. 41-42) '.^ \ ' 

, ' ' i . 

Cooperative vocational education, coordinators should have adequate • 
skills and knowledge's* in' dealing with ^special needs people to in- 
sure maximum success,, - \ . ' *i 

With the implication of the 1976 vocational Education Amendments, 
there will.be still a greater stress on meeting the vocational needs 
.of disadvantaged 'or handifcapped *?tudents . The work place seems to 
be an ex:cellent equalize/.- ^Employers rarely use the terra disadvan- 
taged^ -handicapped^ slMMai'n^v^ pr other type of educational jar- 
gon "when describing pe(hin.e in tK^rir eii5)loy.' They usually 'describe 
eii5)loyees ^s excellent, good^, or unetoloyed. The handicapped or 
x'etarded person might be 'doing an excellent job in. a task that may 
be"^ considered menial -to others, yet is exceedingly important to the 
employer.^ ' 



I y 



:. COOPERATIVE EbUCATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Cobperative^jiucation programs in the postsecondary area have had 
rapid expansion. Perlpff and *Sussna (1977) reported: 

The most recent tabulation of a National Commission 
for Cooperative E'dui^tioh lists 855 operational pro- 
grams, with an additional 175^ at the pl'anning br 
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soon-to-be implemented stage. These figures can be 
compared with a yeair as telativoly recent as 1961, 
when there were only 65 programs nationally, represent- 
ing a growth in the 15 years of more than twelve hundred 
percent. . .much of the growth in cooperative programs is 
taking place in two-year community cotleges, rather^ 
than within baccalaureate programs. This changed # 
emphasis from four- to two-year colleges entails 
a major change in the sorts of jobs which are suit- j 
able for cooperative programs. (Introduction) 

The literature on cooperative education programs in higher education 
suggests similar results as found in the secondary programs. Coast 
Co'mmunity College (1973), in a final report for* an exemplary program 
in vticational cooperative education for community colleges developed 
through a three-year consortium effort in ^ve California community 
calleges, reported many areas of success. ^ , 

This national demonstration model shows that community 
college cooperative education (classroom study and off- 
canpus paid work experience) is an effective solution 
to m'any problems of student motivation , .educational 
re lev^ce scholastic achievement, and retention in ^ 
college, and helps to bridge the gap between school 
and employment^. (Abstract) 

This study is typical of the studies presented throughout the 
lifterature on postsecondary cooperative education. Ag^in , the re- 
sults are ji(^it^ye, yet similar to those results in secondary , pro- 
grams. 

The community^ college system is how capitalizing on the cooperative 
education approach heretofore utilized in the" secondary program. 
This isite.the system in which students work half a day and go to 
schooJ half a da yj^^^^Tn higher education, this is called the parallel 
approach. ThiSx<nffers from the alternating approach where a stu- 
dent goes out for a term or for a series of weeks or months to work 
full-time and then returns to school full-time for a similar*period 
of time. Most^ur-year colleges and universitie$ .utilize the 
alternating approach. With the community college concept community- 
based, colleges have the same accessibility to employers, communica- 
tions, and travel a3 a tocal school system. Thus, they can utilize 
this parallel approach to enhance the school educational opportunities 
They are utilizing this approadfv to support or reinforce th'e educa- 
tional activities in the school, as well as to offer technical pro- 
gram5 that could not be offered in the schools because of the expense 
j>i machinery and equipment. 
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Colleges and universities are presently being faced with 'the same 
pr6blems that secondary schools have faced over the years, and , 
that is that high school graduation or a college education no 
longer guarantees one a job.^ A person must b*e prepared for a 
possibly difficult transition from school to work.. 



TEACHER 'TRAINING 



An eiift'ging area of ^ostsecondary" education is the use of the coop- 
erative education progr$i?s to upgrade teachers'. The Sexton (1975)' * 
report (iescrit^ed the implementation of a university-based cooperative 
education program arranged with business and industry, designed to 
'allow occupational education teachers the opportunity t<> upgrade 
their skills and to "gain work expetience. 

This upgrading approach, seems to be^ working well. The Un'^versity 
of Georgia (1971) reported a, planned occupational ^experience for 
employed vocational teachers. The university £rovided a short-term' 
work experience program in business which was individualized and 
planned. Most of the teachers in this program reported they had 
made' or planned changes in the classroom -curriculum as a result of 
the project. The teachers, were enthusiastic and reported that th'eir 
objectives had been sfully met, , ' 

This approach is being utilized to provide preservice teacher training 
Holodick and Vincent -(1977) described the approach, in which students* 

. ^were admitted tjo the . unive^ity witTi a learning period completed, . 
pither by a co^unity collie vocational program or a secondary area 
vocationalr--t€chnical schobl. Through a cooperative ai'rangement^ st'u-. 
dents with training plans were placed in Ta training station and 

^ supervised; they received on-the-job training in their occupational 
specialty area and received pay and college credit^ At the end of 
this five-year college experience, they have had two years of occu- 
pational preparation and the traditional four years of academic- 
preparation. This allowed thera^ to take, and pass in most cases, 
the Occupational Competency Examination required to teach vocational 
subjects In Pennsylvania and at the same time complete a bacca- ' 
laureate degree in vc^ational-industrial education. 

' -POSTSECONDARY TRENDS ' ' " 

♦ ' - ' ^ 

Brown and Wilson (1976), rpporting on a yearly ^ survey conducted in 
'both junior and four-year institutions, found some interesting trends 
tftHing place in this year''S survey .\ There was a continuing trend' , 

' X ■ ' \ , ^ ' 
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toward awarding credits for cooperative work> experience at the 
cpllegiate level. Secondly, the rate of program expansion had 
slowed considerably* This rate reflected fewer new programs in . 
1976 and an increased incidence of program failure. The princ^pcl 
reason for program failure was lack of financial resources. The • 
third trend was the increase of student participation by an esti- 
mated 20 percent. This suggested that the existing programs 'were ' 
attracting more students. Another major program trend wa^^the ;n 
creasing number of programs offering degree granting credif^and 
the increasing number of programs utili/ing'^a poinbination of ope 
tion rilodes. Still another trend was tnat cooperative education 
students in graduate programs was becoming morie^prevalent . 

tVhen Brown and Wilson asked program coordinajtors how many jobs wefc 
left unfilled due to lack of students, Xhe>7 found thejre'were S,6^p 
jobs vacant dyrihg ^.976 because there were- no students to fill them. 
In asking 'these people how many students' interested Tn^ cooperative 
placement were not placed due to lack of jobs, they found that 
29,814 were not placed. The authors suggested this indicated that 
a major road block to expansion of cooperative education was the 
shortage of suitable /employment opportiiiities and not a lack of 
interest by students/ * ' ' ^ 



ADULT EDUCATION 



Often adult education is considered a part of " po^tsecopdary or- 
higher education, but thia.paper will attempt to emphasize the" role 
that cooperative education c^n play in adult edi^ation by addressing 
the issue under a separate heading'. The literature seera^o suggest 
much growth in cooperative adult education in the futurgj^s life-long 
learning becomes a reality for more and mofe people. Ball (1972) 
summarized the needs of older workers as: 

Adults do not like competitive class situations. 
They do ndr^ike to be compared with others; neither 
do they respond well to disciplinary ^valuatiAfe 
settings. They have^ a great deal of training and 
e^cperience to offer and a^ lot of adult dignity^ to 
%pse if they feel they are failing, . . Many adults 
. come to their classrooms with a great deal of in- 
security and anxiety about their ability to succeed 
in a new learning situation, (p. 314) f 
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An AVA booklet on Adult 
adults are quick to 'reject 
activities which appear to h^ve 
business worlds They generally 
ducive to immediate practical a 
client analysis. ' 



Distribbtive Education (1972) stressed .tha|> 
instfructional materials and learning 
little application in the real 
requi;re experiences that are con- 
pplication. It sugges^ an erapfoyer- 



rt 



Adult distributive eduqation is a progfam^for . 
occupational instructio;^ ' for which the. business 
conmiunity is a primary^-benef actor . If ^the, pro- 
gram is meeting employer .needs gf the -comrau; 
it will re^ceive continued encourageitfen^ and su; 
from th^ conmiiinity membei*s. It is important, 'tFf^ 
foref, to' analyze the employer- client o'f the pro 
'graduate to determine such factors as the reduction 
of training' costs, the' reduction of loss attributed 
, -to employee eribr^ increase in sales, and thteir 
^ recommendation for program improvement, (p^ 28) 

The booklet described ^distributive education's growth in adult educa- 
tion. ^ ^ * . . • 



Enrollment of adult distributive educat;ion has 
increased substantially during the past/ eight, 
years, as has the number of course offerings and 
supplementary instTuctioK. Currently, preplJ|:atory- 
and supplementary instruction classes for adults 
'constitutes approximately 55 percent of all dis- 
tributive* education' enrollments. The raajdr por- * ^ • 
tion of adult enrollments, however, continue to ' 
be a refresher, updating-, or developmental class ^ 
> for persons already employed. -Course ^offerings ^ 

are* being, expanded in food distribution,* apparels 
^ and accessories, food service.y-4iotel and lodging,' ^ 

yeal estate, banking and. finance insurance and 
other major commodity lines within the marketing 
' distribution. classifications, (p. 9)* • >^ . 

Forest (197<^, in discussing older adults, concluded there is a need 
, for experienfiai teaming, which, should include cooperative vocational 

programs,, and stressed the irapqrtanee of assessing on-the-job activi- 
.^ties. He emphasized the growing number of adults in postsecondary 

education. He stated r- " ^ .'• 



among them the dramatic increase in tjie number 
of older students in post-secondary enrollment. * 



r 
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Of the 9.9 million post-secondary students 
en3:olled last fall, one mii;Lion were 35 years 
of age or older, and the trend is still grow- 
ing, (p. 40) • ' s 



He futth^ stated; 



Study after study has indicated*that adults 
^ interested in educational programs leading 
toward a type^of certificate , license, or 
degree, are most attracted* to programs that: ' 

(1) grant credit or recognition ^for learning ' 
gained through life and work experience, and 

(2) Dffer opportunities to learn through in- • 
dependent study, internship, cominjunity seminars, ^ 
and travel. . '.There little question that 
post-secondary iiistitutions , hoping to attract ^ 
substantial numbers of adult students, will 
have to credit previous experiential learning 
and reduce their emphasis on the traditional ^ 

, day-time 'scheduling of courses, (p. 40) 

* * * , 

Mitchell (1977) ^^ggestdd that cooperative vocational education 
coordinators actively seek employed adults and u'irge them to enter 
programs to improve performance in their occupation. One of the 
major issues he suggested was that incentives be prov:^ded by 
employers to encourage- the employees* to take part-time evening 
courses*^and to improve their on-the-job proficiency, Re said: 

The, fact that teacher-coordinators are in ^ 
daily contact with employers, places them 
inan excellent position to examine, first- 
hand, the interests and needs of pre-employ- 
ment or extension training f or'potential 
employeeS'Of those presently employed, ^ Such *, 
an intimate contact may include opportjumities . / 
to mat;e, pertinent suggestions for needs, for ^ / 

, training which the employer may not have 

recognized. ,(p. .343)' - ^ / 

The cooperative approach can accommodate a wide variety ^f adult 
-needs A such as in Washington State. ' Hagenau (1975) described a 
mid-management program: / 

It is designed to develop fundamental skills, 
competencies, knowledges, attitudes, aad ex- ^ 
periences, which will enable graduate.s to fuH.ction 
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in positions as supervisors, department and 
'division head^, and other post entry level 
positions in business, industry, institutions, 
and government. Essential characteristics of 
the mid-management program are .divided into . 
^ four categoi^ies: (1) the development of a 
broad-based or background knowledge and prac- 
tices pertaining to mid-managemeQ|: ; (2) the 
development of personal attributes neces^sary ^ 
y for successful employment; (3) the developmejit 

of management skills; and (4) the development \ 
of specialized technical skills. (Abstract) 

Adults who a^e in deadend jobs can be upgraded through cooperative 
education approashes ."^ For the most part, people in low level jobs 
are disadvantalged adults. Comett and Elias (1972) stressed: 

Nothing will lead to frustration in disadvan- 
m taged adUlts more quickly than preparing them- 

' selves for' jobs only to find a deadend or, even 

^ worse, a job that has becpme obsolete. Voca- 

A tional educators have the'' responsibility of ob- 

^, , taining industry's thinking toward:? long-range 
man{)ower proj ect ions -and the creation of broad^ 
>•;, career jobs. (p. 299) ' 



At the center of any disadvantaged adult's 
problem is the laclPof adequate employment 
which may be due to a variety of reasons. 
Lack of basic job skills and/or basic accept- 
able attitudes toward work are comnon. (p. 300) 

Community involvement and support cannot be 
overemphasized. The disadvantaged adult is a 
community problem. ^ Community leadejrs^/rom ^all ^ 
categories have the responsibility of bringing 
^ the resources of the community to bear on the 
JT problem. Thi-s kind of commitment and effort is 

necessary to begin to make iiirr-oads on the problem 
. . .All learning goals must be pragmatic in ^terras 
of being of use on the job. Learners must con- 
' sistently be,.reinforced and led to see the value' 
and apJ)lication of what they are doii\g. The con- 
cept used in the 70,001 programs which has been 
proven so successfully dn distributive'' education > 
should be tried Jj^other programs. The concept 
reverses the normal vocational education priocess. 
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Instead of preparing learners for a job, the^ 
job is obtained first. Then the job is used 
as a vehicle in stimulating the worker in study- 
ing to learn to improve himself and to begin to 
progress on a career ladder, (p. 303) 



>ROdECf ^70,001 ^ ^ ' 

McGorman ]^1970) , in describing Project 70,001, stated, '"^Merchants 
get behind DE Projects designed to rehabilitart^fr-ghettd dropouts*' 
(pp. 60-61>. - Employers pay the"usual beginning wage and give 
them individual attention only as long as they are -unemployable 
and remain in the educational program. ^ They, are given raises 
and promotions based on excellence in the classroom and on'the 
job.' They are given high s/:hapl credit for the on-the-job traig^ 
ing, as well as all the related theory and additional school * ^"p^ 
courses they take during the course of the program. These people 
are presently, working toward a high school diploma or a. 'high school 
equivalency in the state of Delaware. They rej^ive the minimum of 
180 hours of oh-the-job related instruction in merchandising ^s 
well as on-the-job supervision. ' ^ ^ 

L6Conche (1975) described a Connecticut Project 70,001 as an ^ 
exemplary program establishing cooperative distributive educaroon 
for disadvantaged young adults. This project provided full-time « 
instruction, including on-the-job work experiences, related proV 
grams, and youth activities as a part of the classroom instruc- • 
tion and provided an avenue for acquirij^g the Connecticut state 
efficiency diploma. It was aimed at .serving young adults in 
Hartford who had left school before' completing the .twelfth grade^. 
It was* innovative; unlike regular programs of edu^cation and train-' 
ing, it .trained a person in a job rather than for a job^ .Students 
were employed full-time and thf primary emphasis was upon acquisi- 
tion, retention, and advancement of a wage earning career. He 
stated: 

Through a cooperative arrangefnanf with local 
merchants, disadvantaged, youtb are placed and » - , . 
supervised in a job by a qualified coord'inator 
upon acceptance. into the program. They retain 
their jobs as long as they satisfactorily parti- 
ci?pate in the program (or until the student, . 
coordinator, and employer' mutually agree that 
there is no further* benefit to be accrued from 
' continued participation). They^receive increases 
in wages and promotions periodically as they 



successfully m^et specific individual performance 
objectives devel^ed cooperatively by the employer - < * 
and the coordinator in consultation with the student. 

(p. 1)' ^ ' . • . ' 

J^owever, -one of tlfe^ major' aims of' the program is 
to dstablish a pattern of success 'tp replace. the 
cycle of .failure that 'has so often characterized 
a typical dropout* We do this by training the 
enrollees in a job that will ultimately J;^ad .to. 
promotion and/or opportunities for advancement, 
n thus bringing about attitudinal changes that 
will break the failure syndprome familiar to our 
. , enrollees . (p. 4) , . 

The Delaware and Connecticut Project 70,001 programs^ere designed 
to provide services for high school dropouts between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-two. Yet, other programs have been* designed 
around this concept that fits adults of all ages to obtain .a high 
school diploma, as well as working toward the associate or advanced 
degree. ' ^ - * 

Granger et al. (1975) see a future in cooperative adult education/' 
They' hope to spark new 'conversatidhs concerning cooperative adult* 
education. ^ ^ " \ 

We^^lieye the futur^^^ bright in this area, . . 

but Ahere are pitfalls, and concerns which wiJl 

ne^d to be addressed before the potential can 

be Wt. (p. 10) ' . - 

, In disctisfixng^ theiscope of cooperative education^ for adultsy "Grangei 
et Sir sl^S: . ' 

• , ^^-^-^ ^ ' ' 

The^ development of joint or cooperative educational 

program for adults, not in a traditional high 

••school or college degVee"* framework, covers a wide, 

. range of le^aming oppp'rtunivfeies. 6|duc^jtional • learn-. 

^ . |ng i^ increasingly mpf'e often taking pJLace jputside 

the traditional classicoora wliere the indivi^jjarl 'vyorks,' 

' ptlays, ]aves, recreates, and worships, (p. 10)* 

* 

Vaei stressed' that there were pitfalls to be ayaid^^. 

1 ' ' • ^ 

A^' one man said threp years fol^dwing -his in-- , 
volvement in a cooperati\(l program, ^*Pm still 
on the samfe job, nothing has* happened. *^'({). 17) ' 
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The disappointment was obvious. This man expected a better job 
because he had more education. In discussing the union's role, 
Granger, and others suggested that labor orgaaizations had as their 
goal the betterment of their members' working conditions. Thu§, 
priorities were mainly in the area of job safetyj. wages, job 
security, and apprenticeship training. Other efforts such as 
cooperative adult programs could only,.be given time and energy 
.so long as the first parts were met. 



PRERETIREMENT PROGRAMS 



^ 



Granger et al. (1975) stated that another activity becoming more 
♦p6pular within industry *was cooperative prexej:irement programs'. 
These programs addressed the issues of preparing the individual 
for retirement after twenty or thirty years continuous employ- 
ment within industry or business. Spo^sg^ and children may be 
included ip: the preretirement program. ^ 

On the subjdilfeiiof preretirement, Cokinda (1973) stated: 

Retirefment is one of the most clear-cut of career 
changes, and probably the most unsettling of all. ^ 
Yet, it is one 'for which'^most workers are ill pre- 
pared. . .Morally, there is no reason why it shouldn't 
be just as important to help people make the transi- 
tion from active worker to retiree a^^^it^is to help 
I youth make the transition from ^^chool to job. (p. 58) 



Cokinda discussed the prospects beginning at age forly-five to fifty 
for planning activities with employers and retirees so they could 
work toward productive retirement years. He reporte^V 



The findings from the study of automobile workers, 
coupled with* my^ersonal experience in industrial 
and university ^preretirement programs, have con- 
vinced me that the programs offered on the eve of 
-""reVirement are often too little and too late. Fi- 
nancial planning, /or example, might require 10 or 
more years to bring savings up to the employees' 
retiremen,t njeeds. (p. 59) 



sumaI^ry 
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Cooperative programs in adult education will be emerging at-a' greater 
rate esg^ially as the life-long learning concept is accepted by more 
adults. lOne of the major problem areas in. society today is the high 
rate of unemployment, partieularly among minorijties and young people. 
One possible way^to alleviate th^s problem is/the utilization of more 
cooperative education programs for the un^pp4oyed adult. For the 
most part, employers op unions will n-ob-'^f^ction a cooperative edu- 
cation program unless there ^is a need for trained personnel in that 
particular industry. 



COST-BENEFITS 



This section will look at the costs of cooperative education approach 
programs, try to evaluate the effectiveness or benefits, and attempt 
to determine if the co^ts outweigh the .benefits. This is not an easy 
task. Lewis e^ al! (r976) stated: 

The terms "cost-effectiveness" and '**work experience" 
in the title of this report imply that this study 
will answer the q,uestion: *'Do the results of school - 
supervised work experience 'programs justify their 
cost?" It could be stated at the very beginning 
ythat the answer to this questibji cannot be a simple 
^i^^LifYes'^^^OT "No.*' The results that were obtained "cover 
a. variety of outcomes that' could be influenced by 
work experience and they are not all clearly posi- 
tive or negative, (p: 1)- 

One bf*the reasons why one cannot look at cost-benefit factors, in 
terms of dollars and cents'alone is sununarized in a report, by 
Drawbough (19771 : ^ ' 

It is not technology oiy capital but an adequate 
supply of competent employees that is t|ie decisive 
-factor in production and marketing in^ the est^b- • 
lished corporation, (p.. 29) ^ . ' 

He said that . iridustrial systems rely heavily on the state for trained 
workers and that industry and busi^ness put a sizeable amount of capit 



into their own training 'programs. It "was estimated that the total 
expenditure for training development ranged froni twenty to twenty- 
fiye billion dollars annually. He provided support for a comment 
that we v(ere approaching the time when industry would be spending 
aa much money -to educate their enployees as the country spends in 
educating i,ts youth. 'He made many strong *reconimendations, includ- 
ing how to get involved and ways in which we coald work together 
to articulate the training programs. Onq of them was to expand ^ 
our 'cooperative education programs to include more students in 
more businesses. ' 

Skill development is not the only aspect to consider on the benefit 
side in cost-factor analysis. Wenig and Wolansky Xl9'72), in their 
report, found that industry was mostly concerned about the increas- 
ing number of people-related, problems. Also, to.'get a true picture 
of cost-benefits of cooperative education these costs and benefits 
must be compared with those in other educational programs. This 
section will look in depth at studies making such comparisons. 
There are many factors to consider before a *'yes" or "no** answer 
can be decided. t 




COST - . : 

* 'i * 

There i^is^ little doubt that there are' costs attributed to vocational 
education pi^ograms. The followin'g studies will provide evidence of 
this cost in terms of dollars and cents as wejl as other factors. 
Molnar (1973y^and others^ found a dollar and cent relationship in 
a study whicnNcorapared vocational education with a cooperative 
component (capstone) wifh vocational programs without a coopera- 
tive component. The study data were from twelv^ different school 
districts from three states; Minnesota, North Carolina, and Ohio, 
for the years 1969-1970 and J970-1971 . Their findings were:^ 
'I ' . 

based on th^ cost data collected, we used two 
cost 'measures for analysis purposes--annu^l cost 
per student and actual cost per studentjhour. 
The annual cost per studejit measure shdwedS^^ * 
differential pf about $190, faVoring^ coopefa- 
tive* education programs.' This differential 
is a marginal statistically significant differ- 
ence. 

On the basis of cost per student hour there 
was a di|fferential..of about $8, favoring 
noncooperative education programs. This differ- 
ence is not statistically significant; thus, , 




our ove-rall conclusion, based on this initial - 
study, is that there is no obvious^ difference , ' ' 
^ of the 'cost of providing either cooperative vo- 
cational education programs of those without 
a cooperative component, (pp. 5-6) 

Moore (r976) re^ported ^-stildy done in four school districts in 
southern California. The^ study included 10,000 students in a 
consortium working and learning two to four hours each day in 
places o'f ^business. They figured the cost averaged around $50 
per student and they perceived that long-range costs were ex- 
pected tp" become less. - Superintendent Ross, responsible f or Ithe 
ivprogram, believed that, with capital, planning] staffing for such . 
work study programs »need not cQSt more than'a typical academic 
program. ' ' ^ - n 

An extensive study. was reported by Lewis et al, (1976), The pur- 
pose of this study was to exa!mine the cost-effectiveness of school- 
Supervised work programs. Data for this study were collected 
through 'thirty-three high schools and fifteen school districts 
in the eastern half of the United 'States--2 ,854 students who en- 
' rolled in these programs dulling April and May of 1975, plus 2,245 
students in the classes of 1972, 1973, and 1974. 



They also conducted a representative study of employers, 
looked at three groups of students: ' ^ 



They 



1. Tliose involved in school-superviseci work ^experienc^ programs 
(tiooperative education). ' ' ' 

2. Those involved in jobs which were not supervised by tHe school. 

3., Those who had neither ' supervised inschool nor work experience, 
but were involved in inschool education. 

They found that ^supervised work experience progirams were more expensive. 
The added cost for a student was about $125. Why the extra costs? ' 

The answer appears to -lie' in the extr-a cost for 
school supervision and jbb placement--primarily 
the cost of the coordinator's salary and travel--^ ^ 
and the fact thats; the other major inschoal cost--- 

^ * teacher salaries-ris the same whether the student ^ 

V ^ S-^^ shop. (p. 4) 
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Data from both the School and the student indicated that the average 
cooperative education student spent almost as much time recei^ving 
classroom instruction as the non cooperative education student. The 
informatron this study was able to gather did not indicate that any* 
savings accrued to the school from job placement's of their current 
students. Thus, their justification for the statement of the extra 
cost— $125 per student--was thai the cooperative education program 
seemed' to be an aid-on. Nothing was eliminated when the cooperative 
education program was initiated. Thus, it seems to be added to a 
■program instead of. being substituted for other educatj.onal activities 

In a program developed to eliminate dropouts, Welsimon" (1972) found 
that this program cost an average of $181 per student over and above 
normal or regular training costs for regular students. Strdmsdorfer 
and Fackler (1973), in an overview on the costs of cooperative vo- 
cational education reporting usable data gathered from employers, 
stated that the employer's cash and implicit "cost outlays appeared 
"to approach about $300 per student. In addition, the communities 
spent from one-third to one-half more in classroom instruction on 
the cooperative student than on the noncooperative s1;udent. This 
made cooperative education appear expensive indeed. Howeyer, the 
^ Authors contended that this was not quite the propet way to look 

at the cost picture. They suggested ,that'one must look at the life 
kcycle of investment costs rather than short-term costs.. They felt, 
lifter weighing all the extra costs against the benefits, that there ^ 
seemed to* be little difference in the two prograjns. 

Evans (1971) looked- at costs from stil^a different perspective. ; 
He stated: ^ 

f studies of the economics of vocational education 

^ show a higher rate of return on investment in coopera- 

tive education than other types of vocational educa- 
tion. ^Capital costs for the school are lowjer; ^nd 
since the student ds receiving wages" for the on-the- ^ 
job portion of the program, th^ costs"^ of the individual 
are lower, (p. 194) • , 



He further stated: 



Cooperative work education programs need lower 
capital investment in space and equipment , than 
does instruction in the school laboratory. CTE 
^indeed, requires little more equipn^ent or space ^ 
in- the school than is called for in^ a first rate » * 7 
classroom instruction in any subject. * Highly X 
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specialized -equipment which may quickly become x 
obsolete cannot be afforded in a typical school 
vocational program, but will be provided on. the 
job because of production demands., (p. 197) 

Lewis et al. (1976) suggested that one of the potential costs to 
the individual student ,who participates in the work experience is ; 
less time for other &.ctivities, particularly other school activities. 
However, they found that this did not appear to be a special prob- 
lem with the supei^ised work -experience students in the study. • - 
They did participate less than other students in some activities 
like interscholastic s^p^rts.* With the ^:ooperative education stu- 
dent., however, this appeared to be more than compensated far by the 
membership in vocational <:lubs such as Vocational Industrial Clubs 
of A^neri^a.and Future Business Ledders of America. We must .agree 
that there 'are costs identified with' cooperative education and that « 
the costs must be considered fy'om>many different perspectives.- 

BENEFITS . . ' ' - - . 

As in the costs ^ when lodking at the ^benefits, we must look further 
,than a monetar)j point-bf-vi^w. Many nonmonetary benefits from 
coopeijative education are listed by Mjddletdn (1975), 'in evaluat- 
ing work experience programs in the Vancouver* British Columbia , 
Seconda^y-SchoDl Systems, he found not only did the program cxeate 
job skills within the students, but it helped stwdfents become self- 
^directed, confident ,i and manure adults. » 

A study reported by-both the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, (1973) and Frankel (1973) found many benefits. This study 
evaluated fift/ work education programs ^rawnrrbm over 500 repre- 
sentative prqgrams throughout the UnitW States. 

Frankel (1973) reported significant findings on this type of pro- 
gram. According to the findings, specific occupational training 
programs (cooperative vocational -education programs for the most 
part) appeared to* be generaAng the most enthusiasm' among students, 
employers, and school official^ becaiise they we^e meeting the ex- 
pres»sed needs and objectives of all three groups. Student! felt 
that cooperative education programs were providing them with valuable 
job ^training. Employers fSlt t'hey were getting their money^s worth 
out of their ' students ^ wojkr. and were contributing their occupations 
School administrators anu teachers were satisfied with learning and 
job placement after the training period. Specftically, it was found, 
that coop^rat;Lve education programs were more-^likely than any other 
type of program to: - . ' . ^ . . • 



1.' Pirovide 'students with job-related instruction in school, 
, 2. Have a follow-up program for its graduates.. 
" 3. Have an advisory c6ramittee. . ' ' * 

4. Provide job placement service. , O , 

5. Have a higher rate of job; related placements. ^ 

6. F^rovide stAidents with jobs that offered formal^ on-the-jdb ^^^'^ 
training. * ^ - ' 

7. Help students in deciding' oh an* occupation. . , 

^. Provide students with' a job that would fit their career plan. 
9. Provide students with jobs with' a high level bf responsibility. 
10'. Provide students wirh jobs that would afford a high 'de^ee of 
satisfaction. , - 

The Nat^ional Association of Secondap^ School 'Principalis (NASSP) (19/3)^ 
found that pay factors played an important role in determining hoW/ 
the employers in the stu4y sample, viewed their educational program. 
When students were paid less th^n the regular employees, employers 
were significantly more likely to rate ^t he piograms' qverall quality 
as excellent. From the student's point of view, in contrast, pay 
played a minor or somewhat- ambigiious ?:ole: students who were pajLd 
for their work were slightly, bu^ not significantly, more 'satisfied 
with their jobs than students who .were not paid. But, of thos^.who 
were paid, attitudes toward school were more likely to Improve after- 
joining the program. One value judgment as to the wortl] of benefit 
of a program, of course, is- the total oyerall cost. From ^n employers 
point-of-view, the less it costs with the same outcome, fhS^b^tter 
it must be, ^ From a student point-of-view, ^ though money is important 
at their stage of life it ranks iwith less importance than other 
criteria such as satisfaction with the job, self-concept, ^^and an 
instant gratification 'and reward system that the work-a-day world 
provides. 

On comparing secondary with post se con dairy prograiiis, the National 
Association of Secondary ^School Principals (NASSP) '(1973) stated: 

Post-secondary 'programs are more effecti-Cre than 
those at the secondary level in nearly, all as- • ' • 

^' pects; specifically, they rated l\igher ©h . ' 
(1) job-related instruction, (2) job-reiated 
placements; (3)" student follow-up for helping 
students decide on an occupation, ^ ^nd (4) pro-*' 
viding them with. jobs that fit into their career 
plans, with higher responsibility ratings, and 
*jobs' in which they are highly satiSLfied. ... 
Two exceptions to this sweeping superiority of 
post-secondary programs over secondary ones were 
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found. However, (1) employer^ rated secondary . 
school students higher than those from post- ' x, 

/ secondary Educational institutions, and (2) sur- 

prisingly, secondary school st*udents earned 
sAightly^.more than do the post -secondary school 
student wor,kers. (p. 

The secondary and postsecondary groups differed little in terms -of 
, satisfaction with their job. The most important influences on a 
"student's job satisfaction was^how well he or she was rated by the 
employer and the fact that the job afforded him or her responsi- 
bility. One of (NASSP) policy recommendations was to encourage 
unions to participate actively in the work education programs. 

Lewis jet al. (1976), in reporting benefits or effectiveness of 
the thbree approaches, stated: 



The results of the analysis of the data collected 
' in the present study suggest that students in school- 
supervised jobs, either cooperative or work study, 
(but especially cooperative) have ^benefited 'more 
in terms of career develjpmejit and planning, satis- 
faction in school, and drop-out prevention, than ^ . 
other students. They do not appear tb^^bear any 
appreciable individual costs as Ji result ^of their 
participation in such programs. In addition, al- 
though cooperative education students do not obtaia 
higher-paying post -graduation jobs than other students, 
\ they acquire jobs more quigkly after being graduated 
from high school, and' appear to have" more **mark^table** 
skills, tpp. 25-26) ' * . 

, . • . r ' 

In general, the results^tf the study support the contention, that 
graduates' job qualifications are enhanced by cooperative work 
pxperiem:e. • * - ' * • 

On an in^dividual basis, students did not incur any appreciable , 
costs while gaining this advantage. Lewis' study showed that 
people in cooperative^ education transfer their skills better than 
tjie other comparative groups studied.' Tl>at^ is-r 'more 'on-the-job 
transfer' of in-»schooI learning occurs in the case of cooperative 
education students. ' . 

Cooperative education- students were more likely to obtain. jobs 
-which were the sa^e or highly related to the occupational area^'s 
studied. Lewis et^al, (1976'> found, in looking at job training 
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readiness, that only about half of 'the students in vocational educa- 
* tion entered the fields for which they were trained. This was en- 
hanced somewhat by those going into cooperative vocationarl education, 
Lewis felt that th^ results sugges'ted that student^ who entered 
vocational programs had not completely committed themselves to 
career choice, but instead were ^engaged in occupational exploration. 
He pointed to a high proportion of'male students in distributive 
education, who did not plan to seek related jobs,y^as a prime example 
of this. 



lewis et al. stated that if tjiis observation were valid. 



then vocational and cooperative education should 
Jbe evaluated as much for their contributions to 
the current- development of the student as iiwest- 
ments which will yield future .pay-offs in the 
labor market, (j). 9) * 



Viewed in the developmental perspective, -work experiences programs 
are clearly affected. The study found, 

/ Participation in cooperative iprograms does seem 

/ to enhance the student's **employability" and to 

/ ease the transition from school to work; \?brk 

/ study programs do seem to deter potential' drop- 

/ outs. (p. 10) * 

Lewis et al. (1976), "in a check on the amoiiht of linen^loymeht 
former;?students had experienced since graduation, discovered it 
/ significant that a high proportion of both male and female coop- 
erative education students had never been unemployed. 

Totally, the former cooperative education students received less 
lineraployment during the time studied. It was interesting to note 
that the wage' difference was not ^ found, despite the fact that mos4 
5 of the evidence indicated that work* experience .students , e^eciall^ 
the cooperative education students, h^d more marketable skills. 
This was concluded from the sample «of out-of-school^^ follow-ups oi 
former students, the males being in the trade and 'industrial area 
and the females in office occupations.^ 

The Lewis et 'al . (1916) study suggested that,. - 

It is possible that cooperative education 
students sacrifice current wAge^ in order 
to gain the ability -ta earn higher future- 
*wages., . . .Becausq* the cooperative education 
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students work longer, aQd, with some minor ' • . ; 

exceptions, because wage rates were comparabl^e 

across the three categories, €)ne would expect ' ^ 

the total earnings are greater among coopera;- , ^ 

tive education students. This proved to be ^ ' 

the case for both males and females, (p. 86) 

In the summary of the effect^ of cooperative education in jpst-high 
school employment, Lewis et al. *(1976), stated the following hypothesis: 

XI) cooperative education enhances marketable 
job skills,' (2) cooperative education students 
can acquire better jobs, (3) cooperative educa- 
tion students can find jobs within a shorter 
period of timp than noncooperative education 
students, and (4) finally, the cooperative 
education students do not even seem to suffe^r 
anyi emj^loymeJit related costs while^ gaining . ^ 

additional experience, (p. 86) ^ 

"Tie also fouil* that cooperative education students wer^e more likely 

tcf obtain jc|bs which were the same' or highly , related to the occupational 

areas they s;tudied. ' * ^hl - ^ , . 

The Lewies tudy^ looked at the employer perspective on cooperative * 
^programs thifougli a small pilot study of sixty-eight firmSj,/ conducted 
by . direct ma(il . the results of'4his pildt study suggested that the 




l^ucrHMv^ less likely, to Ifeave their job^ or b^ absent 

ff^lifl^^^'J^ey f^t^that pa'ftlcipLating in cooperative education 
prograns,i|pyy were 2^,0 re'Suci^rg-^^n^loyer recruitment screening 



costs . 




About half the studfents in thfe<cobpera^ programs stayed 

with the employer aft^^rado^ion, Wt' received less pay than regular 
employees. Possible* explanat^or^S' g^^en were a lower starting pbint in* . 
the ^pxY force and the^fact tnkfe-^^operative education students were 
'trading higher wages for .on-the^oJb training. v was foUnd that coop- 
erative education students were r^re^ likely taiyeceive such training v 
than the comparison group., ThS authors' fe»Hf th*^"t this 'might have ^ 
future financial advantage. The study ^tso found that firms. that had 
more exp'e^ience with cooperativ^.e^ucatidn employees tejided to pay them 
higher wages. ' . \' '^^^^ < / ^ * ' - 



The results of the employer survey evaluating cooperative employees 
with regular employees, as stated by Lewis et al. "(1976), were: 

^The major finding presented in thisj(chapter is 
/ * that cooperative students are good MDuys* to 
employers, i.e,, the or impetus for hiring 
cooperative education students i^ probably 
' economic rather than altruistic. Cooperative 

and reguLgr employe^ were both reported to 

possesf^ecific performance and cost advantages . ^ 

\ ' with' no clear-cut 'indication of superiority of 
either. While regular employees demonstrated 
superior technical and communication skills, 
the cooperativ*e employees were see^ to tffe more ^ 
dependable and cooperative, (p. 153)^ 

As a whole,, employers tend to rank the cost^ 
saving advantages of hiring cooperative educa- 
tion students more highly than possible public 
relations benefits. In particular, preparation 
of employers in cooperative educiation programs 
was viewed as a valuable tool for recruiting ^ 
new employees and for evaluating potential o 
regular employees. The public relations bene- 
fit of' participating in such a program, werS, 
^ however, .tanked more highly by-ferfanch p^lants 
of corporations than by independent, plants < 
(p. 154) * ' ' . . ' 

In a more sophisticated analysis of cooperative empfdyers, Lewis 
' et al. thought there were several adv^tages in hiring cooperative 
students related tQ cost-savings that accrued to the firm in train- 
ing the cooperativei>6tudents as regular eijployees. They found that 
cooperative education prograri appeared ^d"^ more than justify themselves 
to the employer on the cost grounds. /Le^is et al. suggested that for 
the student, from a monetary point -^of! view,- the investment in thd wort 
experience^aspects of a cooperative^education program did not justify 
its expense within the first two yekrs a^ter graduation. However, 
, Qther measures indicted that the .pf ograril achieved other educational 
' developments and akitudinal objectives ^'ich might make the /long- 
run investment worthwhile. > * I ' 

/On post-high school plans, the cooperative education students were, >^ 
more likely to hold jobs than the comparison-group, and the foirmer 
^-cooperative education students weye more likely to receive on-the- 
.•job training from their einpldyers than the comparison group. 
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! In'looking -at occjupational knowledge, Lewis stated. 



Holding a job while in high school, either 
/ school-supervised or gart-tinte, was asso- ^ 
ciated'with higher scores on attest of occij- 
pational knowledge. ,The cooperative education ^ 
scores were significantly -higher than the work 
study* or part-time students, both of whom had 
scores higher, than students \jithout jobs. (p. ^'5) 

These results were found even when the influence of differences in 
personal characteristics, ^such as sex, race-, and I.Q., were held 
.c*onstant. .School-supervised jobs were' more, likely to be related to 
courses than pkrt -time jobs. 

-XeitLS. stated: \ / - ^ . 

Despite the inherent lack of precision in the 
measures used, the overall conclusion about work 
experience^ programs must be positive. It is 
highly likely that if more precise measures i 
were possible', the benefits which were fdund 
^ to..deriye from school-supervised work experience 

* would be even greater, (p. 1011 

Slick-Welch (1^74'! found much to support L^wis* statements. TJiey 
surveyed 2,265 graduates^ from the class o^ 1972, in three type's of 
vocational programs^ tb determine their degree of satisfaction with 
their high school program*, their jobs,, and to obtain a description of 
their progress in the world of work. This survey was taken in the , 
spring of 1974,, approximate Ljr^two-yek^^ after-this class had graduated 
from the vocational programs in their respective schools. <5hey l-ooked 
at seven different labor market areas across the state of Pennsylvania 
The three typjes of programs were: [1) tt)tal inschool vocational train- 
ing, no coopei;ative work experience (INSKLl, (2V inschool vocational 
training followed by a cooperative work experience the ss^ijie year 
("capstonel , and (31 total cooperative work experience with school- 
' programmed related theory, and 3o inschool vocational training 
(diversified occcpations - DO). 

With tile pe^ynissibn of the graduates, their employers were also . 
surveyed. *The employer' questionnaire dealt with their reasons for 
hiring .these people and their satisfaction with the three types of 
""program gradu'ates., ^ ^ 
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S lick^ We Ich'^ found that: ^ 

Graduates of the vocational programs in the 
Pennsylvania secondary ^hools (1972y appeared 
to have little or fib difficulty entering the, 
world-of-work. This , seems particularly true 
of those ^graduat'es with skills acquired in -a 
^ • cooperartive vocational education program. For. 
many of the cooperative programs graduates . 
(70 percent) the first full-time job » 
acfcjuired after leaving high school a nd was^ .^^,..^ 
in many cases,. an outgrowth of theTrtraining. 

• 

Gi;aduates of the Capstone program indicated a 
greater ability to find work quickly and in the 
area# related to the field of intere,st than the 
graduates of other programs surveyed. It has 
long been, known tl)at experience i^s a great ^ ^ 
teacher- -perhaps i^t^'lsthe preferred teacher.. 

Skills acquired in vocatidhal education programs 
d£> not go unrewarded. This is particularly true 
of the graduates of cooperative programs , Th^ 
' ' graduates of the Capstolfie program reported weekly 
eaniings of $139, with the diversified occupations^ 
program graduates earning $136, and the total in- 
school program graduates, $117. The higher salaries 
and Jthe great ability to find work related to the 
area 6f interest seems to be I'eflected in the 
, ' 'graduate's degree of satisfaction, both with the 
joljt and their vocational programs, (p. 49) 

Diversified occupations and caps-feone students had nearly twice the 
probability of being* employed before graduating from high school 
than did ;^e total inschool group,, but o£ those^^stutients in tKe cap- 
'§tone program who did not have jobs after graduation, 50 percent, 
were^ able to obtain a fii-st job within a two-weejc period -following 
graduation. , ^ , 

They also found that the capstone and diversified occupations students 
had fewer job changes in the two-year period since graduation. They 
found the unemployment picture .very promising for total vocational edu- 
cation prbgrams. The people who had no cooperative experience had a ^ 
four percent unemployment rate; the capstone people had a two percenir 
\men5)lpyment rate. The diversified occupations people had a nihe per- 
cent unemployment rate. Thp authors speculated that those in ^he 
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diversified occupations training program* might not find local employ- 
ment in their area of interest. An example of -this, sort of situation 
might be a 'student who was trained to be a very competent watch re- 
pairman by the only watchmaker in town. . ^' ' ^ 

Employers of the capstone and diversified occupations graduates Dated 
their emplqyees very highly and felt they demonstrated ahigh degree 
of skill when hired. They agreed that'the cooperative education stu- 
dents could work With less supervision, were jnore cdoperative , and 
progressed faster on the job than did the graduates of tTie total in- 
school program with no .cooperative ^aspects. ^ - • . 

Slick-Welch (1974) further stated: > . ' 

The employer opinion of the vocational program ^ 
graduates in his employ is perhaps best 'summed ^ 
by the responses to Question 4. AlT (100 pe^rcent) ' 
of t*he DO pro-am graduate^s were rated above - ' 
average in their overall job competence, effective- 
ness and efficiency. Eighty-five percent of the ^' 
capstone graduates and 79 percent of t^he total 
inschool vocational »program graduates werQ fs i 

^ • above average in J:hose areas of , their, employ .^-^ ^ — y 

* ' ' * 

"-The findings of this study indicate that the graduates 
of cooperative yocational programs have a better ^ 
preparation for the world of vrofk than thos'e having', 
only th^ inschool vocational training. . JTais is veri- 
fied by the opinion of the graduates, the opinion of 
the employers, and the salary ^aid to respective pro"- 
gram 'graduates., (p. *40) 

Slick (1975), in an effort to determine why the-Slick-We'lch study 
reported such positive ^results , collected additipnal data. He found, 
in looking at the grade point averages of the students enrolled in 
these cuTriculums that when overall grade point averages of the 
graduates of the three curriculum modes were compared, there was no'*^ 
significant difference found between ^the groups at a .05 level. This 
dispelfed the theory that only the best students were selected for the 
.cooperative education programs.^ f-^^ /^^^^^vts 
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Another finding was the— relation between the grade poj^rit|r'AVej 
students, received in school and the salary* that they ^adc/t 
after graduation. - Slick found that there was no ^sigi^icaT 
lation? between grade point average in school and sa]^"^] 
after graduation. ^ ; . ^ \ 




When looking into the reasons why there was no significant difference \ 
between grade point average and salarijBS, Slick discovered that the ^ 
students who had the high grade point averages tended to enter occupa- ;\ 
tions which provided on-the-job training at apprentice levels, Thc^e 
with lower grade point averages went into assembly line jobs in which 
starting sallies were much higher than apprenticeship positions. Thus, 
it would seem that in long-term gains, the cooperative, education stu- 
dent or the student who had a high grade point average would evento&lly 
eam^njore money over time than the person Who took th'e highfer paid 
job for immediate financial reward, but perhaps lesser long-term - 
gains . 

In looking at the differences between salaries of graduates of the 
♦three curriculum modes, Sl'ick found that there was nonsignificant^ 
difference between the salaries 'of the INSKL, capstone, or ^divej^sified 
occupations graduates whose employment was related to their fields o;f 
study. However, when those groups of graduates working in areas not 
relied to their field of study were tested^there was a significant 
difference between the salaries of the inschpol and the capstone, 
graduates, with the capstone graduates earning significantly more. 
He fupther explained 'this by reviewing comments made by the employers 
vrfiich suggested that in general^, the capstone graduates'^h^a sufierior 
indoctrination to the world of work.. 

In further looking at the comments made by employers, it was indicated 
that although grades were of interest , ' other factors, suctf'as attitudes, 
personality, and ability to cteate a favorable impression in a job ^ 
interview were of greater importance when selecting ^ople for >employ- 
. ment^. ^ , * 

Still/further supporting the results of the Lewis et al . (1976) 
and the Slick-Wfelch ^(I974> studies, Molner et al . (1973) found , 
differences bet^Ween cooperative education\and n on cooperative education 
graduates as follows: ' ' 

1. Gradiiates of cooperative education programs enter \he labor market 
with 'a lower entry wage rate that increased more rapidly, but 
graduates of noncobper.ative education programs still earn a 
higher rate after a follow-up period of thirteen to eighteen 
monfhs. It must be remembered tHat this is probably due more ^o 
the occupational areas' wealth and the labor market * conditions, ^ 
than the. educational experience. 

2. Graduates of . non cooperative programs remain with their longest 
full-time, employers slightly more than one month longer than ^} ' 
the graduajies^^of cooperative programs --based on a thirteen to 
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eightqen-month follow-up period. This difference is significant 
in a statistical sense, but not in a practical sense. 



3. Graduates of cooperative programs te^d to find full-time employ- 
ment sligjitly faster than noncooperative counteiparts., but the 
difference only 1.5 weeks and not a very practical differ- 

• » ence. "in an employer survey during this same study, their 
OT^erall conclusions, based on the employer's survey, are that 
employers tend to faVor' graduates of cooperative programs. 

Another, finding by Molnar et al. (197>) was that there appeared to 
be little difficulty in finding employment for on-the-job training ■ 
in- cooperative programs. A substanti^jl percentage of cooperative 
education' graduates. forty-six» were able to continue full-time 
employment with their^ cooperative employer. One of^he findings was 
that substantiality more graduates of the* cooperative programs jvere ^ 
female, while more graduates of the noncooperative programs were 
maJ^^ This was due to the occupations included in th'e samples for 
cooperative and noncooperative education programs. . 

'A, study by,Nfahoney (1972) looked at, other benefits. His study sought 
to identi^ and categorp-ze responses in more' than 16,000 high school- 
juniors to determine the impact of student employment on thee student, 
the school, and the community. The students who were employed were 
found' to be a potential force on the, local labor market in terms of 
jdbs held, hours worked, money earned, and potential for monex saved 
and spent in the local economy. It was found that: 

1. The ^employed student usually initiated the action necessary iVi 
seeking, appjying* for, accepting*, and retaining employment, — 

2. ^ Employed students were meeting m^ny goals of .career exploration 

by direct ly experiencing the *'world-of-work. * 

3. The working student was involved in many human' relationships which 
added to his personal growth and development, 

4. The average working student experienced the responsibility ©f 
money*handHng, budget making,- savings, and spending. 

• > 

One of the recommendations of this study was that the students receive 
academic credit fox any school -sponsored work experience program in 
which they were involved,* and that the 'work experience -be , officially 
noted on their transcript/ ' . . 



Stromsdorfer and Pack ley (1973) conducted a case study examining the 
economic institutional impact of cooperative education on the employ- 
ment, earnings, and educational performance of the 1966-1970 graduat- 
ing class at Patterson High School, Dayton,"T5hio. They compared the 
cooperative group with the non cooperative group. The groups com> 
pared included general students, academic students, vocational stu- 
dents, and cooperative students. In comparing noncooperative with 
cooperative students in a chapter dealing with jo6 satisfaction and 
satisfaction with school, it was. found that cooperative students 
were generally much happier with their high school education than 
were the noncooperative students--cooperative students were gener- 
ally more 'content with their jobs, and thus might be more productive, 
at least in the first several years following high scI\ool, than tf^^ir 
noncooperative counterparts. In discussing wages, they stated: 

> 

with respect to wage rate and earnings of the 
first and last job held .since leaving high school, 
we find that the advantajges which the cooperative 
students had on the first .job tended to diminish 
on the last job. In particular, wljije cooperative 
students had a positive benefit on the first job, 
these benefits disappear vis-a-vis the vo^cational , 
curriculum, (p. 247) \ ^ 

LABOR UNION 

'The National Association of Secondary School Principals (1973), in^ 
their, summary, S'Uggested that unions ^become more involved with the 
cooperative education program. They felt that if unions became more 
involved, more advantages and benefits could jo to the student ^s 
well as the^ program. Their study fbund that Very few programs had 
unions actively participating. But, in these programs, nearly all 
of those union representatives were as positive toward the program 
as were the participating employers. ^They found that programs' with 
active union participation benefited in several ways: 

1. In permanent job placement after graduation. 

2. In students being granted automatic acceptance in the iJJiion 
apprenticeship programs, with time and work education programs 
sometimes being credited toward the apprenticeship. 

3. By^students being allowed, many times, to become "full-flcWged^ ^ 
voting members of the local union while still in sohool.-. 



Sessions (1973), in addressing 'the issue, *Tacts versus Myth, ' Organized- 
tabor's Role in Job Training/' stated. that a number of union-sponsored 
training programs required a great deal of on.- the- job trafining. He 
identified^ib school cafeteria* employees' union in Philadelphia as 
developing an on-the-j ob« training plan to help ^ntry- level wo^Jcers, 
as well as experienced workers, to upgrade their skills and move into 
b.etter jobs."** He pointed to' the Seafarer's International Uilion,' with 
its own Harry Lundeberg School at Piney Point, Maryland, where the 
union provided intensive training in the skills of seamanship, as an 
example of union's involveiTient with training. 

At the National Confereiice on Cooperative Education (1973), Turner, 
General Secretary-Treasurer of -the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, AFL-CIO, reviewed' four major aspects of cooperative voca- 
tional education which were of concern to unions. They were: 



One', the moment you start placing an educational 
program and it involves putting a student on a job, ' . 
you are dealing with something about which the* unions 
are very much concerned. Unions need 'to be brought 
in from* the beginning of' this educational planning, 
(p.' 65) • . ^ • 

The second issue is a point which* may pr^ve to be 
. a bit abrasive, but abrasive* or not , ' it .must be sai*d. 
The consequence of "putting students in jobs must mean 
that they are paid for their work. (g. 65) 
• * • 

Wage rates are sometimes a sensitive subject between a union., employers, 
and the government. 

I say again, that organized labor believes in coop- , ^ 
erative educatipn and the general level of employment. 
Clearly this method of education will only work in a 
full employment economy. 66) 

Xhe fourth, and last concern is that of career education. 
It is hoped that career education did not turn into 
another job training program.. Education must be' con- 
"cerned with the whole person. It iftust .prepare persons 
to be intelligent consumers, a responsible part of a 
family uni/^, and an informed tand effective member of a 
a community, a nation, and the world. There is more to 
education than simply acquiring sufficient skills to' 
hold a job. (p . 66) ' ^ , . • 
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Though not reported in We literature to date^ there is one program 
which showed a great deal of dollars ,and cents values of cooperative . 
vocational education. The. program is at ^he Jefferson-Dubois Area 
Vocational Technical School at Reynoldsvdl le; Pennsylvania. In 1973, 
the small (450 student body), full-time (vocational- and academic) 
school had to turn away-more students' than they «0uld accapt because . 
of spacp requirements. Through the' use of cooperative edi^cation-, both 
capston'e and diversified oc^cupations , the director wa^ ,able to nearly 
double the vocational offerings is his service area. He did this by 
mandating that all students-who had reached maximum benefit from in- ^ 
school training be capstone students. ^ Their school was built *on iti- . 
dividual'ized instruction modules^ thus the capstoning could come any , 
time during the school year. As sopn as one student was put into 
cooperative education from the inschool v6cational^digram, a new 
student from one of the sponsoring schools was added to the school's 
enrollment. Th« capstone student received his related theory tra^nin^ ' 
on a once-a-week or once-every-other-week .basis iit the vocational^ s-hop 
area in which he or she was released. This,, being a three-year pro- # 
gram, freed nearly one-third of the -inschool work spaces and allowed 
for, expansion in the numbers of students that tbuld be handled through 
the area vocational technical school. 

In each of the several sponsoring schools, a diversified occupations 
program' was begun. This was for students who wanted training in 
areas not offered at the vocational technical school, as welTas ^reas 
in which there ^ere no openings. One unique aspect was \hat all the 
area vocational technical schooT teachers and many of the vocational 
technical school academic teachers, as well as several home school in- 
structors and guidance*^ counselors, wer^ provided extensive inservice 
training on cooperative education processes. . *Many of ' thetn. reached 
through this process received their cooperative education -Certification. 
Through this process they developed not only a uniform philosophy, but ^ 
also unrform program materials. Each instructor, vocational a^d academi 
could^ assist the, cooperative people in doing the various pla9;6ment and 
supervisory activities. Though no new facilities >vere built and only 
about six to eight additional staff .were hired,- they were able to nearly 
double their student population. Tltis savings could be translated withi 
a very few years into- millions of dollars. At the same time, 'twere Was 
improved placement of people in the areas for which they trained. 

At the^ posts econdary level as well, there were .studies reported in the 
literature which suggested benefits. • Hayes and Travis (1976) had been 
engaged for two years to study the employer cost-benefit experience is 
postsecondai7^cooperative education programs. They studied seventy-five 
prospective enip 1 dyers ' from a wide variety of industries located in 
twenty-nine states in' all geographic regions of the nation and employed 
a combined total of 25,000 cooperative education students. 
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Agfnajor concern of Hayes and Travis was the costs, and yields to \ 
employers in their recruitment of students. JThey included coopera- 
,tiv€ education-employees, both before and after graduation from 
college, as well as recent* college graduates who had. n9t been coop- 
erative student employ^e^. This ai;ticle was concerned with employer 
experience in terms of costs and yields during the year ending . ^ - 
June '30, 1974. ^ ^ ' ' • 

Their findings showed that^ of the sixty employers who evaluated %fie 
• experience ||f recruiting new cooperative e*duc^tion -students , 77 
percent rated. the experience as excellent, good, 'or very good,- They 
found the efficienty ratio--that is, job offers made as a ^percentage 
of the number of candidates interviewed--was almost, nine times higher 
for cooperative education candidates than for recent college graduates. 
The acceptance, ratio-- job offers accepted as a percentage of offers 
made--was almost twice as hn.gh for cooperative education candidates 
as recent ''college -graduates. ^ The recruiting yield or number- of per- 
sons hired as a. percentage of the, number of candidates* interviewed 
.was nearly thirteen times higher for cooperative education candidates 
than for the recent college 'gradUa'tes. Costs of recruiting cooperative 
education ^cafididates 'were from 30 to 95 percent less 'than the cost of 
recruiting recent coLle-ge graduates. Of the cooperative education 
student employees who had graduated from coU-eg^Vvalmost two-thirds 
received offers of regular career^employment from their cooperative 
employers. About four-fifths* accepted the offer. ^ ^ 

In conclusion, tUey stated: ' * ' 

It is clear that cooperative education presents 
employers with excellent opportunities to decrease 
recruitment costs and irrcrea^e recruitment yield. 
Cooperative education clearly is an efficient and \ 
-cost effective approach to the recruitment of pro- ^ \ 

Sessional ^nd pre-professiqnal employees, (p. 31) - \ \ 

\ 

SUMMARY . 

* <• 

As you see costs and benefits are not always counted in. monetary 
^errns* It. is obvious that there arfe many benefits to students other 
than monetary benef its--such as a wise career 'choice, job satisfac- , 
tion, school satisfaction, as well as a positive, adjustment to the ^ 
world of .work. -Employers benefit heavily in the area of recruiting 
future employees as well as becoming an integral part of the school 
s)^tem and receiving some direct returns for tHeir tax dollar. 
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There seeiAs to be some conflicting results in the studies reported. 
Yet, in each case, the researcher ^fe It that the benefit of coopera- 
tive education outweighed its costs. The studies reported in this 
section, for the most part , ^trovered a two-year time span. Howeve.r, 
all indications are that if longer^ periods were studi^d^ further 
significant results would be in favor of the cooperative education 
student as well as their employers. Yet, there is little longi- 
udinal data available to document this statement. 



CONeERNS AND PROBLEMS 

OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ^ 

Much of the research contained in the literatur,e was conducted and 
reported by- people other than cooperative vocational education coor- 
dinators or administrators. Yet, the majority of this research, 
suggests positive results. This Ishoutd indicate ^unbiased reporting^ 
and objectivity. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' , 

To provide a balance in this paper; it is onjy fitting that the 
negative 93? problem areas are i:eported as well as the positive re- 
sults"/* Even though, these ^prob^ei]!^ areas seem to be in a definite* 
minority, nevertheless, if cooperative education is to improve and' 
become a more viabl^ approach in vocational education, th^en we must 
look at and giv^ ample concern to that which needs CQnsideration or 
improvement . ' * , • 

Evans (1971) brought attention to one problem. He stated: 

Cooperative work education has often been opposed 
by teachers who are accustanjed to teaching in school 
laboratory programs and who are afraid that develop- — 
ment of the CWE will rob them^of their students.' Some , * 
schools hav^ overcome this by restricting CWE to occu- 
patibns that are not' taught in the school laboratories. 
(P, 199) ^ 

As future school populattions shrink, as most indicators suggest, th: 
will.be a problem with the academic faculty as well. Evans (1971) 
offered another area for, concern. ' * - \ 

' " Traditional vocational education 'prtrf^ams have 
^ ^ , suffered from an attempt to turn out a year's 

•supply of new full-time employees during a single 



month. . .CWE has suffered. for trying to find 

suitable training stations for all GVE students li*^^ ^ 

in a single month. (September) (p. 199) ^ 

We will have to consider alternative approaches as cooperative voca- 
tional education expands. One alternative approach that might be 
used is one similar to 'that used by the Jefferson County -'DuBois Area 
Vocational Technical Schqol^ as mentioned earlier. In this approach, 
students are 'placed in cooperative education throughout the entire 
school year, not just for a specific time or period of the s^ool 
year. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals (1973), 
examining fifty work experience programs thrjiughout the United States 
reported negative comments of cooperative programs. They found that 
cooperative programs were most likely to discriminate against student 
on the basis of student attitude-, less effective in reducing student 
absenteei^sm, more likely to interfere with a student's other activi- 
ties, both , in scjiool and out, more likely to segregate job placement 
by sex, and more likely to restrict the^ir offerings to students with 
lather conforming, middle-class behaviors. They made the following 
policy statement 'to* discourage .discrinivnation on the basis of student 
attitude: . ' , 

This study also was^ concerned with 'det*e,rmining- the . 
extent to *which work' education programs w^re foster-^ 
ing discriminatory practices. IVhile no programs would 
admit to over^^ discriminatioji, subtler forms were rather • 
common, thus, while the majority of the {programs were - 
\* integrated, only 30 percent of the employers interviewed * 
^ r\^4--b^en assigned students of more than one race,. and 
only 39 percent (yfthem had been assigned students of 
both sexes. (p*xS) ♦ " 



Frankel (1973), reporting on the same s^udy, concluded that cooper^- 
tivC education programs, compared with other, types of work educatioiT* 
programs, were more likely to discriminate against students on the 
basis of student's attitudes. They were le'ss^. effective in reducing, 
student absenteeism and, ^because they place -students ^in a more 
reasonable iob, they were more ^ikely to interfere with the student^ s 
other activities', such as school work, dating, sports., and so. forth. 
^Cooperative programs^ were more likely than other types to restrict 
their programs to students with rather conforming middle class be- 
haviors. At the secondairy leve-1, they were also more likely to 
segregate their job placement by sex, w.ith only men or only women 
assigned to a specific employer.- . 
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A study by Ullery Q^^l) reported on criteria for selection and who ^ 
was in cooperative education programs. 

^A major conclusion in the study is that the char- 
'act^ristits of the student excluded overtly or 
. ^ covertly from school systems' cooperative work 
education programs strongly suggested that »many 
students were denied admission to the CWE' on the 
basis of such factors as 1) socioeconomic class, , 
2) race, 3) age,. 4) sex, 5) dropout proneness,. ^ ; ^ * 
' .6) low school ^achievement, 7) absenteeism, and 
8) .sttnilarly or related factors, tabstract^ 

Ullery also noted tha,t the students excluded from the CWE f)rograms 
' were those -who most needed the program. 

These studies--the National Association of Secondary School' Principals ^ 
^(1973), Frankel (1973), and UlKry (i971)--strongly suggested, an area 
^ji>f enormous concern. These -findings are 'completely inconsistfent^with 
the intent of the 1976 Vocational Educational Amendments* Hopefi^Jly, 
these problems; ^re in ,a relatively few cases; still, concerned Vota- 
ti^nal educators ^must 'give this consideration, - 

"^^^ 

Many educators have suggested students go .into cooperative education 
forVon^tary reasons or just to 'get out of schbol. Lewis et al, (1976) 
found ^some evidence of this' in identifying a large number of student'^, 
particularly males, in distributive education who did not enter the 
occupation following graduation. They commented: ' 

If. distributive education has a high enrollme'nt, 
^ toupled with low numbers who. plan to continue in 
similar work after completing their education, 
and if a student's motive for entering a-coopera- ' 
tive education program is not to learn a particular 
skill, but to obtain part-time employment; distribu- 
tive education would be the best chpice. (p., 114) 

This problem of questionable motivation for entering' cooperative 
education is also mentioned in the lit.era;ture at the postsecondary 
levfel* Helmstedter et al . (1976) reported on a survey conducted, 
in 1975 to appraise Bakersfield College 's- work experience ^g^^m. 
They 'found: ^ ' > v ' 

Most faculty and a significant minority o^ 
instructors/coor^ators and students saw the J 
program' as primarily attracting students seeking 
easy units and veterans' i)enefits. Considering 
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that 84.5 percent, of the work experience students 
are veterans ,n it is in^ossible' to unequivocally deny . , , • 
this intei^pretation. However, those who are^ famiiiar / 
with the program believe at is^ achieving its purpose. • 
^ , of improving job skills.' and relationships. (Abstract) 

It is interesting that a significant minoHty of instructors and 
studQuts. ^^Uggeste^that .th^^was the pupptjs^>. rather than stating 
pdsitiVql^' that .ttte majority did^ not see it "this way. . ^ ; 

Perhaps some of the probdem^ with the qp^operative education approach 
can be explained in the findings -of the National Association of. 
Secondary School Principals.-(1973).. They found, that; 

\ . . '4 ^ . . / 

I ' approximately 70 percent 'of ^the programs studied 
had full-time coordinators^ or administrators/ 
whose capabilities varieS greatly. Most were 
knowledgable in-the vocational ^ field for which 
they .were responsible, but di^f^ered-widely -in 
such regards as their ability tio safeguard students 
froH) expl^oitation by. -employers or from working irt^ 
unsafe or unpleasant working situatiOTS , their man- 
agement skills, ^nd their knowledge' of vocational 
counseling techniques, (P- 8V ^ * 

they^also developed a policy statement which was to suggest the estab- 
lishment of an internship program for work experience coordinators. 
If the cooperative vocational education coordinator provided the 
major emphasis and direction of cooperative vocational education pro- 
grams, -as previously recorded in this paper by Evans (1971), then 
perhaps more eifi^h^sife should be placed on the teacher education pro- 
gram^ that prepare coordinators of these programs at both the secondary 
.and'postsecondary levels. ' \ ^ ^ 

Haltmeyer (1975^' reported on the Soviet attempt to connect school ^ 
with life as a tesult of Krushchev's call' for- increased practical 
.training. This attempt lasted until 1964 when it was stopped. The 
failureVof this approach was due to the process they used. The 
students had to spend two days a week in the field working and three 
and one-half days in schooT. The^-the-job training, was in factories, 
collective farms, and other places of practical assignments connected 
with their academic' interests . Reasons for failure were: 

1. Field experience turned out to be too cis^^ly a^)d time consuming 
in terms of transportation and coordination. 
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2. Field center personnel were indifferent to the groups of students ' 
and gave tl\eni unimportant jobs to pefform. ' , 

3, ' Students often did nothing during tha field experience days. , 

• 4^ ' Field* experience personnel taught their own ideas, which often* 
differed from those of the educators* 

, 5. The students became over-loaded since the practical training, 

added to the full schedule of academic work meant that academic 
work studies suffered. 

6» Student day schooi^ rate dropped, basically because of the greater 
responsibility "placed upon the students. - 

^ This list strongly suggests that programs can fail if proper safe- 
guards are not built into thje System. 

The authors went on to say that: 
* — 

^ there is no present evidence to show that massive 
practical field assignments jwould not work in this ^ ( 

- country.^ (p. 604) ^'-^ ^ • ^ * * 

^is -statem fint shou ld b^ of cor\cem to vocational educators and admin- 
istrators. There is a national trend^for field-ljased or experiential 
education thaj: is neither directed nor supe^yised. This approach ha§ 
been labeled *^ork release," "early release," "honor systems," "rield- 
based," and "field experience," to name a few. This approach allows 
the student who has a study hall at the beginning br end school , 
to report to work, rather than to school. It also allows a student 
who has acquired enough "Carnegie Units" or course work to graduate,- 
to take an abbreviated schedule. If the student can get an "pk" from \ 
f his parents and assurance from an employer tha^ the student will not 
* be out i^ the streets, the school will release the student t(^ g6 to • 
work. There is a great deal of prefi5ure-"Students , parents, and ad- 
ministrators--to initiate this type^Aof approach. With the emphasis 
educators currently place on* competency-based education, an under- 
standable rartionale is provided for this approach* Withput program** 
supervision or guidance, little education will take place. The risk 
for exploitation, as well as safety hazard problems, will be multiplied. 
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BRIDGING THE GAP r . 

Research throughout this text has suggested that the cod'perative 
education approach be utilized to eliminate the gap between school 
and the work environment. To do this suoe^ssfully, it must be de- 
tetjnined'what employees are seeking when hiring new employees. Lee 
(1976), suggested: 

. ' • * ' ) 

^ Ke^ords that employers o.ften use in des^:ribing 

: workers include "initiative,'* "attitude/* 'noyal^y/'- 

"enthusiasm," "dependability," "ability to listen 
and to carry out instruction," "cheerfulness," 
"reliabiri^y^^," and a "willingness to learn." Ypuths 
who do not hdve the positive traits associated with 
these terms -^wHW^often have difficulty in successful 
work entry, (p. iJ 



eiaiirens (1972)' provided additional insight. She stated: 

CmpfSyers seldom Express dissatisfaction with occupa- 
V "^ional skills beginnir/g workers bring to their jobs, 
. ^ but they are foraver reminding vocational teadiers 

they must turn out beginning workers who have *jgood" 
'/ attitudes and the motivation t9 work. . . .The voca- 
tional educator, may be very confident in teaching the 
, skills of an occupation or thp 'how to's' in his 
voWtionaL f^ld but have grQat difficulty^ in develop- 
ing^:he ki^ip of attitudes and values employers expett 
' ^ when young workers-^egin their .First jobs. (p. 130) 



One viable inschool delivery system is the use of vocational student 
organizations. Most of the text on cooperativ'e vocational education 
that has emerged within the past "two years has had a very heavy • . 
emphasis on involving youth clubs *in the total curriculum. Through 
youth clubs, many of the traits needed by working people can be 
learned. Johnson (1971) stated that: 

Youth brganization programs give -young p^eople the ^ 

one invaluable, absolutely essential ingredient 

to personal success: goals ^.^nd, through youth 
groups, students have needed experiences in coopera- 
tion, leadership, patriotism^ pride, and service. , 
The vocational youth mo;i/ement^s strong becaus.e it ' -\ 
is workable and It is needed, 'it has meant a great 
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deal o\<er the years to licera]^/ millions* of 
young people. It^is, truly, on^ ofJ:he strengths 
o ^ of vocational education in America.^ (p. 40)' 

What will jfi^ivkte employers to participate in traj.ning programs? 

The overalj. purpose of industrial training\is ^ 

to serve the firm or business in upgrading ^its x 

human resources, (p. 27) ^ 

Industrial trainin^Hr^ characterized as the kind ^ 
of ^cojitinuing education provided to adult em- 
ployees who have some level of general education * * 
and an experiential base. . . .Cprporations train 
employees for corpoi;^tion pro/its; employees, en- 
Iroll in training to improve th^ir own pos^4:ions 
• in life, ^^rio.'lj ^. 

.^Most corporations prefer to do their own human ' 
VesQttrce development because it gives them an^ • 
opifortunity to include"* the philosophy, values,^ 
and behaviors demanded of corporate leadership., . 
Cp. 28) ' . ' ^ 1 

Drawbough said human resource development was complex, costly, and could 
j?ot be done in an irresponsible^way . Business and industry must usd a - 
most efficient^ use of the training resources. He went on to say that: 

the time is right. for vocational eduction' tt) assume 

the leadership required to establish such *comb^ine3 ' 

delivery systems, (p. 27) , - - ^ 

Drawbough said- one of these delivery systetns was cooperative education: 

Cooperative education has created «a strong 
relationship betWeen industry and the public ^ ^ 
^ucation. r . th^re^^re two' reasons, for' . 
employers being involved in cooperative 
* ^ education." One. is that the cooperative* ' 
education students are eager to learn and 
they* have work that needs \Jo be done. The 
; « second is^that cooperative education has,' for 

a long time, been recognf sed, Jjy employers as • ^ ♦ 

a useful dfevice fot recruiting j)rominent per- 
sonnel.- Educationally, a cooperative program is 



a relevapt approach to teaching ahB learning, • . 
-which also widens the bridge between school and . 
work. (p. 28) * . 

Lee (1976) stressed providing work experiences' to, students while 'they 
were in school, and he addressed the issue of '^cooperative education.^ 

. ' r . ^ ^ ^ 

* /The work experience youths receive through 

cooperative vocational education develops - ; 
specific job skills, enhances interpersonal ^ 
relationship development; speeds up maturat3^rL,.\ » , ' 

• and provides th,e opportunity to refine life andi___^ , ^ . 
^ career goals/ Since pay is often involved, ' - ^ , ' • 
youth begin to "develop an understanding of ^ \( ^ . , / 
consumer economics and the reality of the ? ^: ^ 

respo^nsibility associated with breaking away ; • 

from the parental -family. Tl^py also develop . - \ 

the competencies needed for work entry in their 
occupationa'l^choice . (p. 198J ^ ' , \j • ' . 

- 

the literature has contained* reports dealing with the guidance rolQ ^ 
in job, placement (Venn, 1973; Campbel 1 1973V*Wasil , 19741, , Guidance 
people have been stretched to do more and more throughout the school. 
Walk* (1975) stated: ' " ' . 

^ It appear^ that most secondary schools do not have ^ ^ 

•^clearly defined job -placement service's to provide 
all students inlays and means of effectively ob- 
tainiija^^J^ployment . However, it seems evident 
that *saiools are now beginning to recognize that ' * . 

^job placement is a criticaJ plement in the career 
c^elopment of youth, and' that most schoqls are • ' - 

•engaging in some* sort of placement activities, 
(p. 36> ' '\ ^ 

In determining the responsibility for job placement. Walker took a* 
random sampling of ^35 guidance counselors thfoughout the. state of 
Pennsylvania. The majorit)& of the guidance counsellors suggested that 
if • there was no one specifically designated a job^placem6nt person 
',withifl the sohopls, the job shoul^i go* to the cooperative vocational 
education coc^dinator. Tl)e majority of'^counselors felt they^didnot 
have the time or the %^ckgr,Qund training to function is this capacity 
Les3-^than one in ffve suggested that it- waV their responsibility to 
handle job placement as a pjrt of ^pheir opgoirig activities. " 

On job placement responsibilities. Miller and Budke (1972) suggested: 



%-6 ■ * ' 



; , A. single job clearinghouse sho.uld be established 

to serve the entire school. 

V Job placement programs should be designed to serve \ 
all vocational students as they seek* full-time 
* employment. . 

Job pTsicement functions must be coordinated with the %t 
instructional program staffs 

• Job placement director must develop^ close working 

relationship with the employe^. - 

Job placement function requires a person with unique ' 
qualifications. 

Job placement program information and procedures must ^ 
be closely coordinated with the cooperative vocational 
education program. Both programs involve contact and - . 
close working relationships with employers and,4jpccasion- 
^ " ally, a single job opening can be utilized by two or more 

cooperative work stations. Many times 'cooperative work 
stations can'lead to full-time en^loyment. These two 
programs are complementary and a5;e not competitive;' - 
coordination between them is essential, (pp. 281-283) 

• ^. 
White and Marley .(1974) supported Miller^ and Budke. They suggested 
that an addfed strength to the cooperative placement of students was 

the interlocking of all work study programs under one unit^ / r 

* «, 

*When should students be released from farmal inschool vocational 
training and be placed in a cooperative education program? Th^e 
literature suggests that when the student is ready and can best ^ 
benefit from such an approach, he or she should be placed in coopera- 
tive education. Does this mean^hat only the best students in the ^ 
^ .-vocational program should be placed? Slick-Welch (1974) cautioned 
' that this should not be a selective process af choosing only the best 
, for the cooperative program. They suggested the expansion of coopera- 
tive prograros-vto better serve all students. They felt that this 
would not be 'e\sy and undoubtedly woul,d 'require a greater effort in 
placement and might, -indeei^ require some techniques riot presently- j 
utilized in the average coop?Brative education program, if the in- ^ 
^ J creased efforts resulted' in ^«^tter training and better satisfied 
graduates and citizens, th^ rlwards would exceed the efforts. 
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Another of the few studies that suggested the best^ time to recruit 
co-op vocational students was the Kapes and Pawlowskl (1974) study. 
They reported,, as part of a Ipngitudinal Vocational Development, • 
Study,, some insights into this question. They administered the Ohio^ 
Trade and Industrial Education Achievement ' Test (OTAT) to various 
grade levels of students in three-year vocational education programs. 
They started that a major implication . of the study was the finding 
that: 

Since junior students out-perform^ senior students 
in comparison to national norms in all three samples, 
the nat".^*^ of the senior year vocational shop experience 
should bfc closely examined. Perhaps senior ^tudents 
' woula benefit more from a coop'erative vocational pro- 
gram than the traditiortal third year now being offered, 
(p. viii) . , - N , ^ r 

Kapes, and McQuay (1976) a,gain, as a part of the Jangitudinal study, 
found similar results in .compari^ng junio^ students in vocational 
program.^ In comparing student%^*at the end of the junior year, those 
who had two years of • vocationain^p^eparation showed little improvement 
oS/ev those who had only one year'^of inschooX vocational preparation. 



These studies suggested broad generarUzation;? , but liany factors should 
be considered on an individual student basis- is?hen the transition is made 
from a vocational inschool program to cooperatiy^vocational education 
program. More research negds to be undertaken tb^nswer l^ie^-many ques- 
tions regarding, 'men^shotrld a student enroll in co-op^'* and "Tn -what , 
type of^program?'* There are no -easy answers to zhese questions, for 
more than likely, no two Tabor markets or school districts would use 
the same approach. 



SUMMARY 

\ 

The last policy statement'by the National Associ§i:ion of Secondary 
School Principals^ (1973) was. to increase funding of^ cooperative 
education programs and in^this regard they stated: ^ . * ^ 

* this study presents strong evidence that cooperative 
education programs are highly successful; that they 
appear to'be meeting their intended objectives. and ' 
generating support from students, instructors, admin- 
is'trators, and errployers. These programs appear able. . 



to serve larger numbers of students than are - ^ 

^ - presently enrolled, and expansion of these programs 
would Tiot be hindered by the lack of employed in- 
terest or by- inability to accept additional student 
placements.* Cp. 9) • ' 

Most research suggests many beneflH^^tributed t'o the cooperative 
education approach. The results ot most of the research presently 
..in the li-terature^ strongly suggest ^that cooperative education is a 
viable approach for preparing people for the world of work. Most 
of the research concluded that cooperative education should be ^ * 
expanded in scope and extended to more students. The National 
Association of/ Secondary School Principals has recommended^ in- 
creased funding because of the benefits accrued to this approacly.' 
Federal funds have increased at the posts econdary level, and tfTe 
Education Amendments^ of 1976 have a potential for increased funds 
for cooperative education. .The future looks v^ry promising. But, 
the 19 76 Amendments eliminated categorized funding for' cooperative 
education^ If cooperative education is to continue to grow and to 
take its place as a major bridge between the school and work env^^ 
ronments, then it must constantly prove its value: to society. ^ 
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